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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

EVALUATION OF THE SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS (SSDS) PROGRAM: FINAL REPORT 

BACKGROUND 

This report describes the results of a follow-up survey conducted in 1983 to 
assess the longer-term impact of the federally funded Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) prtogram on students who participated in that 
postsecondary- level program during their freshman year (1979-80) . The work 
summarized in this report constitutes Phase III of a three-phase national 
evaluation of SSDS. Phase I was devoted to preparation for the evaluation, 
and included development of the initial research design, sampling plan, and 
analysis plan, and construction of the base-year data collection instruments. 
In Phase II, the base-year data were collected and analyzed. Phase III has 
included the development of plans and instrumentation for the follow-up survey, 
collection of the follow-up data, analysis of those data, and preparation of 
the present report. 

The SSDS program is authorized under the Higher Education Amendments of 1968, 
as further amended in 1978. Its functions are legislatively defined as: 

Programs of remedial and other special services for students with academic 
potential who are enrolled or accepted for enrollment at the institution... 
and who, by reason of deprived educational, cultural or economic background, 
or physical handicap, are in need of such services to assist them to initiate, 
continue, or resume their postsecondary education or by reason of limited 
Kngll*h-spe nklng ability are in need of bilingual educational teaching, 
guidance, and counseling in order to enable them to pursue a postsecondary 
education. 

Within the general design framework of the SSDS regulations, projects vary 
widely in the services that they provide, their methods of selecting student 
participants, their funding levels, and the numbers of students they serve. 



In an earlier report* produced at the conclusion of Phase II, descriptive 
data were presented on a national sample of 58 SSDS projects in 1979-80, and 
on certain characteristics of the postsecondary institutions hosting those 
projects # That report also provided summary information about a sample of 
students designated by the host Institutions as eligible for SSDS services, 
and about the types and amounts of services actually received by those students. 
Finally, the Phase II report presented findings related to the short-term 
Impact of SSDS services on participating students during their freshman year. 
Briefly, these base-yeqr findings were that: 

• Students receiving a full range of SSDS ^rvices were wire likely 
to persist (stay enrolled) through their freshman year than were 
students receiving few or no services* 

• Students receiving more services were likely to attempt and to 
complete more course units. 

• Students receiving a full range of SSDS services had lower grade 
point averages than students receiving few services. This finding 
was interpreted as a selection effect rather than a negative effect 
of the services, i.e., projects tended to concentrate services on 
students with poorer entry skills. 

• Minority and low-income participants received lower graue point 
averages than others, and took fewer course units, but their persistence 
through the freshman year was no less. 
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*Coul son , J. E. , Bradford, C. f and Kaye, J. Eval uation of the Special Service s 
for Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) program: 1979-80 academic jyear , Santa Monica: 
System Development Corporation, 1981. (Technical Memorandum TM-6198/003/00) 
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• Students receiving more financial aid were more likely to persist 
through their freshman year, and tended to attempt and complete 
more course units and to obtain higher grades. (SSDS projects do 
not provide or directly arrange financial aid for students, but they 
may refer students to potential sources of aid.) 

Whereas the Phase II report focused upon the short-term Impact of SSDS services 
during the sample students' freshman year, the present report is concerned with 
the students' academic and job-related experiences since their freshman year, 
and with the impact of SSDS services on the students' postsecondary efforts and 
achievements over a multi-year period. Based upon follow-up data collected in 

* 

1982-83. ic addresses the Issue of whether students who received greater amounts 
of SSDS services persisted longer In their postsecondary studies, attempted and 
complete more course units, and made better grades. It also provides evidence 
regarding the impact of SSDS services on the students' long-term job plans. 

METHODOLOGY OF FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

TWo primary forms of data collection were used to obtain the follow-up informa- 
tion In 1982-83. First, survey questionnaires were mailed to all students or 
former students who had participated in the base-year impact study, i.e., 
Individuals who were freshman in 1979-80 and who returned at least one survey 
instrument during that year* The follow-up survey asked about the respondents 9 
educational experience* since their freshman year (periods, of enrollment, 
institutions attended, amounts and types of special services re4eived) t and 
about the forms and amounts of financial assistance used by them to support 
the costs of their educational endeavors. In addition, the survey asked what 
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kinds of jobs the respondents planned to have five years in the future, A 
special non-respondent survey was conducted , with telephone interviewers 
attempting to reach 1000 sample members who had not returned mail question- 
nalres; this survey was performed to provide evidence concerning the extent 
and direction of data bias that slight have resulted from a non-random 
distribution of non-responses to the mail survey. 

Second, transcripts were obtained late in the 1982-83 academic year for as 1 
many as possible of the sample members. Because of school transfers, this 
involved requests to many more postsecondary institutions than the 58 
constituting the base-year sample. Outcome data abstracted from the transcripts 
included the number of school terms completed by the students, the number of 
course units attempted and completed, and the students 9 grade point averages. 

FINDINGS 

Exper iences of Sample Members Since Freshman Year 

The data indicate that many of the sample members, who were designated in 
their freshman year as eligible for SSDS services by reason of their deprived 
educational, cultural, or economic backgrounds, were persistent in their 
efforts to obtain postsecondary education; almost 60 percent were still 
enrolled three years after the Initial survey, and over half were full-time 
students. Most of the respondents indicated they had received some SSDS-type 
services beyond their freshman year, with counseling and tutoring being the 
ajont commonly reported services. 

While nut the only consideration, economics was an important factor deter- 
mining whether the sample members were still enrolled or had left school. 




Those still enrolled had called on a wide variety of financial resources 
to help pay their education expenses. Over half had Jobs, and almost 
15 percent had full-time positions, in add i Lion to their school vork t 
but most of these Jobs paid poorly f with almost half the working students 
being paid at or near the minimum wage level. Other fairly common sources 
of funding for the students included personal savings, educational loans, 
grants or scholarships (including Pell Grants) , and family asslstauce. 

Lo nger-T^rm Impact of Special Services Received by Students 
'lie data collected earlier In Phase II, on special services received by 
the students in their freshman year, were studied in relation to long term 
outcome measures based on transcripts obtained three years later. The 
outcome measures of greatest interest were the amount of time students had 
stayed enrolled, the number of course units attempted, the number of units 
completed, and the grade point average. 

In general, students with freshman-year participation profiles representing 
moderate levels of services, e.g., a single type of academic service (tutoring, 
group Instruction, academic counseling) or a combination of two types of 
services tended to show superior performance on three of the long-term 
outcome measures (time enrolled, and course units attempted and completed) , 
compared with students who received no special services in their freshman 
year. However, only certain pairings of services and outcomes showed these 
relationships, and there was no clear evidence that one particular kind of 
service was superior to another* Furthermore, there was a negative ^relation- 
ship between some service cr?rabinat ions and students* grade point average. 
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Complicating the' interpretation further, the freshman-year participation 
profiles representing the most intensive combinations of services shoved 
no relationships with the long-term outcomes, or in certain cases, negative 
associations. One possible explanation is that the academic services were 
generally beneficial f but that the most intensive services were targeted 
toward students with the greatest learning deficiencies and were unable 
to overcome those deficiencies* 
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Unlike the academically oriented special services, non-academic services 
(student orientation, cultural services, assessment, and referrals) showed 
consistently positive associations with all four of the long-term outcome 
measures. Although most students received only a few hours of the non- 
academic services in their freshman year, it appears that these services 
may have had a disproportionately large positive Impact* It is conjectured 
that the non-academic services achieved their results by ai laying some of 
the students 9 anxiety about attempting to compete In a strange environment, 
and by giving them a better idea of what they were expected to do in college, 
how they were expected to behave, and what help and resources they could 
expect from their institutions. 

Data obtained from sample members in 1982-83, regarding special services 
received after their freshman year, were analyzed along with the freshman- 
year service data, to allow Independent examination of the effects of 
f rcshman-vear and post-freshman services on the long-term transcript-based 
outcome measures. The post-freshman non-academic services, like those 
received in the students 9 freshman year, showed consistent positive 
associations, reinforcing the interpretation that the non-academic services 
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had favorable effects on the students' academic careers. However, post- 
freshman academic services v unlike the f reshman-year adacemic services; 
showed generally negative associations with the outcome measures. 

All of these relationships should be Interpreted cautiously in attempting 
to ascribe causal connections between the special' services received by 
students , and their subsequent postsecondary education experiences and 
achievements , In at least some cases, an apparent positive or negative 
Impact of project services may actually reflect selection factors, i.e., 
a student may be selected for certain services because his or her perfor- 
mance at that point is particularly strong or weak* In addition, some of 
the data (e.g., information about post-freshman services) are less detailed 

and objective than might be desired to support attributions of program 
Impact. Taking these caveats into account, however, the following general 

patterns of relationships between special services and long-term academic 

outcomes may be summarized : 

# Moderate levels of academically oriented special services 
provided in a student's freshman year are associated with 
more extended enrollment, and with greater numbers of course 
units attempted and completed* 

# More intensive academically oriented special services in a 
student's freshman year are not associated with Improved 
outcomes, and may show negative associations. 

# Non-academic special services received either during the 
freshman year or later, are associated with more extended 
enrollment, greater numbers of course units attempted and 
completed, and higher grades achieved. 
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• Academic special services received after the freshman year 
are associated with poorer long-term academic outcomes. 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 



This report describes the results of a follow-up survey conducted In 1983 to 
assess the longer-term impact of the federally funded Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) program on students who participated In that 
program during their freshman year (1979-1980 academic year). The work summa- 
rized In this report constitutes Phase III of a three-phase national evalua- 
tion of SSDS. Phase I was devoted to preparation for the evaluation* and In- 
cluded development of the initial research design, sampling plan, and analysis 
plan, and construction of the base-year data collection instruments. In Phase 
II 9 the base-year data were collected and analyzed, and a report* was prepared, 
describing the results of that base-year effort* Phase III has Included the 
development of plans and instrumentation for the follow-up survey, collection 
of the follow-up data, analysis of those data, and preparation of the present 
report. 

The remainder of this Introductory chapter briefly reviews the background and 
goals of the SSDS program, summarizes the design and major findings of the base- 
year evaluation, and then describes the objectives of the Phase III follow-up 
study. 

A . « Hr< • r v It w « \f SSD S Program 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1968, as further amended in 1978 (P.L. 94- 
482), authorized the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program, and 
defined its function as: 

Programs of remedial and other special services for students with 
ar iJemic potential who are enrolled or accepted for enrollment at the 
Inst ttutlon. . .and who, by reason of deprived educational, cultural or 
economic! background, or physical handicap, are in need of such services 
to ass 1 at them to initiate, continue, or resume their postsecondary 
education or by reason of limited English-speaking ability are In need 
of bilingual educational teaching, guidance, and counseling in order 
to enable them to pursue a postsecondary education. 

*Coul son, .1. E. t Bradford, C. f and Kaye, J, Eval uation o f the Special Services 
0'?. Disadvanta£gd Students J^S DSj_ jrqgram : 19 79-80 academic year . Santa Monica : 
System Development Corporation, 1981. (Technical Memorandum TM-6198/003/OO) 



SSDS gives project grants to selected Institutions of higher education that 
have applied for funds u*.der a competitive award system. In FY 1980, a total 
of $60 million was appropriated for SSDS. 



widely in the^ services that they provide, their methods of selecting student 
participants, their finding levels, and the numbers of students they serve. 



B. Review of Base-Year Study Design and Findings 

The national evaluation of the SSDS program is being conducted by System 
Development Corporation under a contract from the Education Department's 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation. One goal of the base-year 
study was to describe a national sample of SSDS projects, and the Institu- 
tions in which those projects operated, and to characterize samples of 
students having different levels of participation In project activities. A 
second goal was to determine the short-term impact (i.e.. Impact within the 
students 9 freshman year) of project participation on students 1 persistence 
(completion of the academic year), intensity and progress (courses attempted 
and completed), and performance (grade point average). This second goal was 
given somewhat less emphasis in the base-year report, because the most 
important program benefits were expected to require two or three years to 
show their full impact. 

Methodology of Base-Year Study 

The base-year study focused on a nationally representative sample of 58 
mature projects (projects that had been in continuous operation for at least 
three years including the 1979-80 study year). The sampling universe was 
defined to exclude vocational/ technical schools, institutions located outside 
the\48 coterminous states, and projects whose services were designed 
exc- lualyely for the physically handicapped; these excluded institutions 
collectively accounted for only about 5 percent of all host institutions, 
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Within the general design framework of the SSDS regulations, projects vary 




The sample from each site comprised up to 200 students (180 freshmen and 20 
of other levels) judged by the project to be eligible for project services. 
Some of the eligible students were already known to be participating in 
project activities $t the time they were selected; others were not yet par- 
ticipating, but might in the normal course of events participate before the 
end of the academic year. All projects Were told that they should apply 
their normal procedures for selection of students to receive services* with- 
out regard to whether those students were in the study sample. Thus, the 
study used a natural variations design in which a particular sample student's 
pattern of participation in project services could be defined only at the 
conclusion of the academic year. 

Project and institutional data were collected by mall surveys and face-to-face 
interviews administered to SSDS Project Directors and to institutional 
administrators once during the academic year, as well as by questionnaires 
administered once to a sample of Institutional faculty members. Student data 
were collected by mall surveys administered to the sample students at the be- 
ginning and end of the academic yecr, and by student transcripts collected at 
the end of the year. (Analysis revealed no important bias introduced by non- 
responses or by sample attrition.) In addition, SSDS project staff members 
completed a participation record every time any student or group of students 
received some type of project service; these records were maintained for all 
participating students in the sample institutions. \ 

Analyses of project impact were focused exclusively on students who were 
freshmen in the base-year, because such students provided the best opportunity 
to trace their academic progress over a three- or four-year period. 

Base-Year Findings 

The key findings of the base-year study were that: 

» SSDS services were being focused, as intended, on economically and 
educationally deprived students. 
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• There was some evidence of beneficial program impact on par- 
ticipating students. 

- Students receiving a full range of SSDS services were more 
likely to persist through their freshman year than were 
students receiving few or 410 services. 

- Students receiving sore services were likely to attempt and 
to complete store course units. 

- Students receiving a full range of SSDS services had lower 
grade-point averages than students receiving fewer services, 
but this appeared to be a selection effect rather than a 
negative effect of the services, i.e., projects tended to con- 
centrate services on students with poorer entry skills. 

- Minority and low-Income participants received lower grade-point 
averages than others, and took fewer course units, but their 
persistence through the freshman year was no less. 

- Students receiving sore financial aid were more likely to per- 
sist through their freshaan year, and tended to attempt and* 
complete more course units and to obtain higher grades. (SSDS 
projects do not provide or directly arrange financial aid for 
students, but they may refer students to potential sources of 
aid.) 

• With regard to SSDS project characteristics: 

J 

- Most Project Directors were quite experienced, and tended to be 
members of minority groups* with more than half of then Black. 

- Many projects had relatively small numbers of regular profes- 
sional staff members, moat of whom were fairly experienced, 
augmented by substantial numbers of students who worked part 
time as tutors , peer counselors, etc. 
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- The average project had 414 participating students, approxi- 
mately 70 percent of whom were of minority groups , and a total 
annual budget of around $132,000. Some projects received 
funding from state and/or local sources, but on the average, 
Federal funding accounted for almost 80 percent of the total 
project budget. 

- Most projects provided services during the summer as well as 
during the regular academic year. 

- The average participating student received some type of project 
service 14 times during the academic year, and had an average 
total participation time of about 14 hours* Larger projects 
tended to have lower average costs per student hour pf services. 
About half the project students received tutoring; their aver- 
age total amount of tutorial time over the academic year was 
about 9 hours. Approximately a third of the project students 
received special group instruction; the average total period of 
such instruction for this subgroup was around 20 hours. Roughly 
two-thirds of participating students received counseling and 
three-fourths received orientation and/or cultural-relations 
services, but the total duration of such services over the year 
was typically quite mall (e.g., one to four hours). 

C. Objectives of the Phase III Follow-Ug Study 

In Phase II, as noted above, data were collected on a sample of fresh man 
students in a national sample of postsecondary institutions hosting SSDS 
projects. During that freshman year, different students in the sample got 
different amounts and types of SSDS (or SSDS-like) services; data on these 
students were analyzed to determine whether certain levels and types of SSDS 
participation were associated with more desirable student outcomes. Of 
necessity* however, those analyses were limited to short-term program effects 
occurring within a single academic year, and it was f e 1 t t ha t a f o 1 low— up was 
necessary to evaluate longer-term impact of student participation in SSDS 
activities. 

1-5 
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The basic objective of Phase III is to provide this longer-term impact 
evaluation* Follow-up data were collected in 1982-83, by which tloe most 
of the sample students had become college seniors or had left school, in many 
cases to enter the labor market. Thus, the Phase III follow-up survey 
provided outcome data at a point where most of the sample numbers had com- 
pleted their formal education. 

More specifically, the five goals of the Phase III evaluation are to: 

• Determine the longer-term impact of SSDS (or SSDS-like)* program 
participation on student persistence, intensity, progress, and 
performance in post secondary studies. 

• Examine the impact of student participation in SSDS services on the 
students 1 future employment plans. 

• Examine the relative impact on student outcomes of SSDS services 
received after the freshman year, compared with the impact of such 
services received in that first year. 

• Describe the educational and Job-related experiences of sample 1 
members since the freshman year. 

• Determine the characteristics of the students (or former students) 
available for the Phase III analyses. Compare this sample to that 
available for the Phase II analyses to assess possible sample bias 
resulting from differential sample attrition. 



*The term "SSDS-like" reflects the fact that in seme Institutions, funds from 
several sources were pooled in a single special-services project. la such 
cases, it may be Impossible to determine whether the services provided to a 
particular student at a particular time are being paid for by SSDS or some 
other program. The goal of this study, In any case, is to Identify success- 
ful practices that could be emphasised In future SSDS projects to Improve the 
effectiveness of the overall SSDS program. In the remainder of this report, 
the phrase f, SSDS services" is used in the more general sense of f, SSDS-llke," ami 
does not necessarily mean services purchased exclusively by SSDS program funds* 
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CHAPTER 2. 



STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



This chapter describes the research methodology of Phase III, including the 
sampling, the data collection Instruments, and procedures used to administer 



presenting results of those analyses.) Before discussing operational details, 
however, a brief overview of the Phase III design Is presented In the context 
of the total SSDS evaluation. 

A. Design Overview 

As noted in Chapter 1, Phase II data collection in 1979-80 Included extensive 
data on the sample SSDS projects, the institutions hosting those projects, 
and the services received by students participating in the projects. It also 
Included descriptive and outcome data for students who received different amounts 
and types of SSDS (or SSDS-like) services. Phase III was designed to collect 
longer-term outcome data for those same students (or former students), and to 
relate those new outcome data to the students' earlier educational experiences, 
especially to their participation in special services. Thus, the emphasis in 
Phase III was on maintaining the Phase II sample as intact as possible, and on 
collecting outcome data in 1982-83 that were as comparable as possible to data 
collected In Phase II (i.e., in 1979-80). While Phase III slso included collec- 
tion of some new data on special services received by the students subsequent to 
1979-80, these were at a much less detailed level than the service data collected 
in the students' freshman year. 

The Phase III design can be related more specifically, as follows, to the five 
study goals listed in Chapter 1: 



those Instruments. (Analytic procedures are discussed in the chapters 
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Goal 1. Determine the longer-tera Impact of SSDS program participation 
on student persistence 9 Intensity, progress, ami performance 
in postsecondary studies. 

New outcome data are obtained from student transcripts in 1982-83 
and analysed in relation to the detailed student-participation 
data collected in 1979-80. The results of these analyses are 
reported in Chapter 4. 



Coal 2 . Examine the impact of student participation in SSDS services on 
the students 9 future employment plans. 



This goal is addressed in Chapter 4 by analysing data on student 
employment plans (collected in the 1982-83 follow-up survey) in 
relation to the earlier data on special services received by the 
students. 



goal 3 , Examine the Impact on student outcomes of SSDS services received 
after the freshman year, in relation to the Impact of such 
services received in that first year. 



To satisfy this goal, analyses are conducted to separate and relate 
the effects of special services received during and subsequent to 
the students 9 freshman year. These analyses, 'reported in Chapter 5 9 
draw upon new outcome data collected in 1982-83, detailed program- 
participation data collected in 1979-80, ami more general Informa- 
tion collected from students in 1982*83 concerning their receipt 
of special services after their freshman year. 
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Coal 4 . Describe the educational and Job-rr ated experiences of sample 
members since the base year. 



Data relating to the sample students 9 post-freshman educational 
ami employment experiences are presented In simple descriptive 
summaries In Chapter 3. These data, obtained from the 1982-83 
follow-up survey, help to round out the picture of what happened 
to SSDS -eligible students over a four-year period. 

Coal 5. Determine the characteristics of the students (or former students) 
available for the Phase III analysis* Compare this sample with 
that available for the Phase II analyses to assess possible sample 
bias resulting from differential sample attrition. 

This goal, though methodological In nature, Is highly relevant to A 
the question of how generallzable the Phase III findings may be 
to the total freshman sample first examined In 1979-80. In addition** 
to comparing the analysis groups for 1979-80 (Phase II) and 1982-83 
(Phase III), achievement of this goal also Involves special analysis 
ofT ftata from a telephone survey of non respondents to the 1982-83 
— follow-up survey, to see how they differ from students who 

returned their surveys. Issues of data quality and general izability 
are discussed in a latter section of this chapter. 



B. Sampling 

Because of the heavy emphasis in Phase III on comparisons of certain outcome 
measures for students with different histories of exposure to special services, 
the sampling strategy for Phase III was to maintain as large a proportion as 
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possible of the student sample on whom data were initially collected in the 

base year (1979-80). The Phase III sample was Halted to individuals who had 

been freshmen in the base year, as, these were the persons whose academic 

careers could most meaningfully be traced over a multi-year period. Also, * 

these were the individuals on whoa t*e analyses of short-term program impact 

had been performed in Phase II, and thus they were the logical candidates for 

the longer-term impact^ analyses . 

m 

While the basic goal and the design of Phase III sampling were entirely straight- 
forward, implementation of the design was considerably more complicated. Our 
last contact with many of the students, prior to Phase III data collection, had 
been in the spring of 1980;* thus, over two and a half years had elapsed when 
Phase III data collection began in the fall of 1982. During that period, many 
of the individuals had moved several times, a large number had changed institu- 
tions at least once, and many had left school completely. Thus, the real 
challenge for Phase III sampling was to locate and renew contacts with an adequate 
segment of the intended sample. Since, under these conditions, a fairly high 
non response rate could be anticipated, the sampling plan also needed to make 
provision for special procedures to give estimates of the degree of nonresponse 
bias in the data collected. In particular, a subsample of nonrespondents to the 
mall survey was drawn, so that attempts could be made to reach those nonrespondents 
by telephone, and to obtain at least certain core descriptive data that could be 
used for the non respondent bias analysis. 

♦Postcards were mailed to the sample sfLlents* last-known addresses in the late 
winter/early spring of 1981, in an effirt to obtain updated addresses and thereby 
to Improve the chances of reaching the students for the Phase III follow-on survey 
However, only about 1900 students returned their postcards, so for most students 
the 1979-80 addresses were used in the Phase III survey. 
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The remainder of this section briefly describes the sampling frame for Phase III, 
and then discusses the. special sampling for the telephone survey of question- 
naire turn respondents* Readers Interested In greater details on the original 
(Phase I/II) sampling design are referred to the sampling plan document for 
that phase.** 

1. Phase III Sampling Frame 

The sampling frame for Phase III consisted of all students who had been drawn 
for the Phase I/II freshman sample, and who had returned either the fall 1979 
or the spring 1980 student survey. Review of the response data from the Phase II 
data collection, and of Information obtained in the later address update effort, 
revealed some duplication of students, i.e., students listed twice under 
slightly different names. These duplicates were eliminated, as were students 
with obviously erroneous or unusable addresses. This pruning process led to a 
final sample of 6356 students or former students to whom Phase III survey 
quest lonnal res were mailed. 

2. N oarespondent gaggling 

The initial sampling frame for the noarespondent telephone survey consisted of 
all students to idiom the Phase III follow-up survey was mailed, and from idiom 
no survey form or other response had been received as of April 1983. From this 
Initial list were subtracted any individuals who had been determined to be dead 
or to have left the country. The final sampling frame Included a total of 2,952 
students* From this total, a nonrespondent sample of 1000 persons was selected 
by simple random sampling. 

**Bradford t C. H. Institution and Proposal Sampling Plan . Santa Monica: 

System Development Corporation, 1978 (Technical 
Memorandum TM-6198/ 000/00) . 
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C. Data Collection Instruments 

Three instruments/data sources were used for the Phase III study. Each of 
these Is described below. 



I- Student Survey Fona 3 (Fol low-Up Mall Survey) 

This questionnaire, reproduced in the Appendix, was the major new data collec- 
tion instrument for Phase III. It used in identical or modified form approxi- 
mately half of the items that had been used in the spring 1980 student survey. 
The repeated or adapted Items asked about any special services received by 
the students since their freshman year, about the perceived helpfulness of 
those services, and about the students' financial condition (loans, scholar- 
ships, family help, etc.). Other items sought Information on the students' 
school- or work-related experiences between the fall of 1980 (i.e., subsequent 
to the Phase II survey) and the fall of 1982. One major new item in this 
questionnaire asked for the name and location of the postsecondary institution 
currently attended or most recently attended by the respondent. The 
purpose of this question was to provide SDC with institutional mailing addresses 
that could be used to request transcripts for individuals who had transferred 
to different institutions subsequent to their freshman year. Obtaining these 
transcripts helped SDC In reconstructing the full academic histories of the 
transferred students. 

2. Telephone Fol low- Up Form 

This brief form was used to record Information obtained from the nonrespondent 
sample through telephone interviews. Questions in the telephone Interviews 
were designed to: 
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• determine the poatsecondary institutions currently or most recently 
attended (so that transcripts could be obtained) 

• provide summary information about how much additional education the 
individuals had received since their freshman year (so that comparisons 
could be drawn on this important dimension between the mail survey 
respondents and non-respondents) 

• determine whether the individuals were still working, and if so, 
in what type of job 

• ascertain how long the individuals had been in or received help 
from SSDS or SSDS-like projects (for responded t/non respondent 
comparison purposes) . 

3. Transcripts 

Transcripts were requested from the institution most recently attended, for 
all students to whom the follow-up survey questionnaires were sent and who 
did not return a form Indicating that they did not wish SDC to obtain their 
transcripts. Information used from the transcripts included the number of 
credit hours attempted, the number completed, the students' grade point averages, 
and the last semester of attendance. These are the same Information items 
(outcome measures) that were used in the Phase II impact analyses. 

D. Data Collection Procedures 

Two waves of survey questionnaires were mailed — the first starting in 
October 1982, and the follow-up wave to initial nonrespondents beginning in 
late January, 1983. In the first mailing, $2.00 stipend checks were enclosed 
with the questionnaires, to encourage student cooperation. 



The survey nonrespondent stapling frame was defined in March 1983, even 
though a small trickle of completed questionnaires was still being received. 
The telephone Interviews of the nonrespondent sample took place in April, 1983. 

Transcript requests were first made by wall starting in May, 1983. The 
requests were sent to 460 Institutions: the original sample of 58 t plus 402 
institutions to which students indicated they had transferred. In June, a 
second sail request was sent to all non-responding Institutions, and In July, 
telephone calls were made to 22 original Institutions that had not responded, 
again urging them to send the requested transcripts. 

E. Data Quality 

f 

This section is concerned with the response rates for the different kinds/ of 
student data sought in Phase III, and with analyses performed to determine 
whether any response bias may have been introduced by non-random sample 
attrition, i.e., by systematic differences between respondents and nonrespondents. 

1. Survey Response Rates 

Response rates for the Phase 111 survey questionnaire are considered here at 
two levels, the first relating to the percentage of Intended respondents 
actually returning their questionnaires with at least some of the questions 
answered, and the second level concerned with the percentages of usable 
responses to Individual Items within the questionnaire. At the first (overall 
questionnaire) level, instruments were mailed to a total of 6356 individuals. 
Of this number, 920 forms were returned with information indicating that the 
intended recipients had moved, and that no forwarding addresses were known. 
An additional 25 forms were returned with information that the intended 
recipient had died or had permanently left the country; another 8 students 
Indicated absolute refusal to complete the questionnaire. This left a total 
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of 5403 forms that were presumably delivered and could have been returned. 
Of this number, 2747 questionnaires, or about 50 percent, were returned 
completed. 

The second aspect of the survey response rate concerns the extent to which 
the returned questionnaires were completed with usable responses* The item 
response rate for the Phase III student questionnaire was very high for all 
but a few items. For most Items the response rate was 97 percent or higher. 
There were two exceptions to this generally high response rate, the first 
of which related to an Item asking the student to Indicate the source of 
funding f or each different type of SSDS service he or she used (Federal 
Government, Other Sources, Don 1 t Know). In many instances, fewer than half 
the students responded to the Item, falling even to give a "Don't Know" 
response. The second exception to the very high item response rate was in 
the item ^asking how much more education the respondents wanted and how much 
more they expected to get. Since the follow-on survey was administered more 
than three years after the students began their postsecondary studies, most 
of them had probably finished as much education as they wanted or expected, 
so it Is not surprising that many respondents found the question meaningless. 

?• 

2. R esponse Rates for Telephone Interviews of Survey Nonrespondents 
Of the 1000 students selected for telephone interviews, information was 
obtained from 630, or 63 percent. Of the remaining. 370 intended interviewees, 
350 could not be reached by telephone, even after repeated tries; another 11 
refused to give any Information; and the information obtained from the final 
9 was inconsistent or obviously incorrect. 
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3. Response Rate for Transcript Requests 

A total of 5632 students were In the sample for whom transcripts might 
have been requested for the Phase III study, this is the number of 
students In the Phase II study who returned one of the Phase II question- 
naires. Aa indicated earlier, 8 students refused to participate and 
another 25 students had died. Of the remaining 5599 students, 531 or 9.5 
percent returned the transcript request form saying that they did not wish 
to release their transcripts to the study. This left a total of 5,068 
transcripts that could be requested. Of this number, 721 of the students 
indicated that they had changed schools, leaving 4,347 transcripts that were 
requested from the original set of 58 schools. Four schools, from whom 242 
transcripts were requested, did not comply. A fifth school, froa whoa another 
68 transcripts would have been requested, had ceased to exist in the period 
since 1980. Of the remaining 4,037 transcripts that were requested of the 
original set of schools, 3,507 or 86.9 percent were received. Of the 721 
students who indicated they had changed schools, transcripts were obtained 
for 403 of then. Of the transcripts received, more than 99 percent of the 
data in then was usable. 

4. Bias Analysis 

Analyses were performed to determine whether the loss of data due to non- 
responses such as those discussed above might affect inferences that can be 
made from these data. Since the loss of data was not due to a random pro- 
cess, but to factors beyond our control and in general unknown, there cannot 
be a definitive answer to the question of bias. At best, comparisons can be 
made of the distribution of key variables in samples affected and samples not 
affected by the loss of data. 
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To examine bias In the data used in the Phase III analyses, certain 
selected characteristics of the Phase III sample were compared with 
those of the full Phase II sample, i.e. , with the 6770 Individuals from 
whom surveys had been received and/or participation records obtained 
by the end of their freshman year. In addition, the Phase III sample was 
compared with the sample used In the Phase II impact analyses* (This 
latter impact sample was smaller than the full Phase II sample because 

of the unavailability In Phase II of transcripts for some students*) 

«- 

For each set of Phase 1 1 -Phase III comparisons, distributions on several 
different characteristics of the samples were examined. The results are 
summarized by Table 2-1, below; the comparisons cm the two sample character- 
istics depicted Ip this table are typical of those found for other character- 
istics examined. Furthermore, these characteristics — type of host institution 
(public or private, 2-year or 4-year) and Participation Profile — are key 
predictor variables In the impact analyses, and both are available on every 
member in all the data samples. 

Table 2-1 displays the percentage distributions for the selected variables 
(school type and participation profile) for each of four samples: 

1. The full Phase II sample. 

2* The Phase II impact sample (specifically, the sample for whom 
transcript data were available in Phase II, and for whom impact 
on that outcome variable had been analyzed). 
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Table 2-1. Percentage Distributions for Institution Type and 
Participation Profiles for Four Samples 







Phase II 


Phase III 


Phase III 




Full 


Saaple 


Saaple 


Saaple 




Phase 11 


With 1979-80 


With 1982-83 


With 1982-83 




Saaple 


Transcripts 


Transcripts 


Survey 




N-6770 


N-4774 


N-3910 


H-2747* 


Institution Type 






• 




2-year Private 


5. 2% 


5.1% 


4.0% 


3.7% 


2-year Public 


30.2 


27.8 


26.3 


25.1 


4-year Private 


16.0 


17.0 


16.7 


15.1 


4-year Public 


48.7 


50.1 


52.9 


56.1 




100. OX 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Participation Profiles 








Profile 0 


12.5% 


12.2% 


11.4% 


14.1% 


Profile 1 


4.7 


4.5 


4.3 


4.9 


Profile 2 


9.9 


10.0 


9.3 


9.9 


Profile 3 


16.9 


17.2 


16.0 


14.3 


Profile 4 


22.3 


22.0 


23.5 


22.9 


Profile 5 


1.8 


1.3 


1.8 


2.0 


Profile 6 


3.1 


2.7 


3.4 


4.0 


Profile 7 


5.0 


5.1 


5.6 


5.0 


Profile 8 


5.0 


5.7 


5.6 


3.8 


Profile 9 


10.9 


10.7 


10.8 


11.2 


Profile 10 


8.0 


8.4 


8.3 


7.9 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



*Note; Sample sizes shown in later tables may differ from this number because 
of Item non-responses. 
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3. The Phase III Impact sample for whoa transcript data were avail- 
able In 1983. (Comparison of this sample with Phase II sample* 
helps to determine the extent of potential bias due to non-response 
to the 1982-83 transcript requests.) 

4. The Phase III impact sample for whom follow-up surveys were avail- 
able in 1983. (Comparison of this sample with Phase II samples 
helps to determine the extent of potential bias due to non-receipt 
of the student surveys.) 

Examining first the four sample distributions with respect to type of host 
institution, it will be seen that there Is a general trend, with each 
successive sample constriction, toward larger percentages of students who 
were enrolled in 4-year public institutions during their freshman year. 
This is accompanied by a progressive decrease in percentage of students from 
each of the other three kinds of institutions. These differences are moderate 
in size and should not have seriously biased the impact analyses reported in 
Chapter 4, especially as institutional type was used as a control measure in 
all those analyses. Some bias is possible, however, in the descriptive data 
presented in Chapter 3. In particular, it is likely that the Phase III 
follow-up survey data slightly over-estimate the percentage of the original 
sample members still enrolled in postsecondary institutions in 1982-83. This 
is because students in 4-year institutions tend to stay enrolled longer than 
those in 2-year Institutions, and 4-year institutions are over-represented 

in the 1982-83 sample, relative to their proportion pf the base-year sample 

/ 

(e.g., 69.6 percent of total 1982-83 sample for the analysis predicting course 
hours attempted, vs. 64.7 percent of the full Phase II sample). 
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The distributions of students* base-year Participation Profiles, as depicted 
in Table 2-1, show only small variations among the four samples summarized. 
Unlike the variable of institutional type, there are no systematic trends in 
the distributions with successive sample constrictions, or at least none with 
any apparent policy relevance. The small variations seen here are typical of 
those found for most other sample variables examined. 

Another approach to the question of possible bias in the Phase III sample 
is to compare certain characteristics of individuals who returned completed 
surveys in Phase III with those of individuals who did not return surveys , 
but from whom a limited amount of information was obtained in the non-respondent 
telephone survey* Attempts were made to compare these two groups on two 
variables for which similar questions had been asked in the mail and telephone 
surveys. One question pertained to the total number of years that individuals 
had spent in special-services projects. The second asked for how many terms 
the individuals had been enrolled in postsecondary institutions. 

Unfortunately, the response rate to the telephone-survey question about time 
spent in special-services projects was quite poor (over 35 percent missing 
data), and there was evidence that many individuals did not understand the 
question, even when the telephone interviewers attempted to clarify what was 
meant by special-services projects. As a result, no meaningful comparison 
of samples on this variable was possible. 

With respect to the question about total amount of time enrolled in post- 
secondary institutions, the mail survey respondents and the non-respondents 
luLet viewed by telephone gave almost Identical responses: 2.805 years for 



the respondents and 2.825 for the non-respondents. 

In summary, there is little evidence of systematic non-response bias in 
Phase III that would have distorted in any substantial fashion the policy- 
relevant findings of this report. 
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CHAPTER 3. EXPERIENCES OF SAMPLE MEMBERS SINCE FRESHMAN YEAR 



This evaluation began in 1979-80 with a representative sample of freshman 
students designated by their institutions as eligible for (but not necessarily 
receiving) SSDS services. The purpose of this chapter is to describe certain 
aspects of the SSDS-ellglble students 9 educational and work experiences over 
the three years subsequent to their freshman year. It addresses questions 
such as, how such additional education did they receive; did they stay in 
their original institutions or transfer to new schools; and if still in school, 
how are they handling the financial requirements? 

The data reported in this chapter caae primarily from the follow-up student 
survey administered in 1982-83. Other supplemental sources were the telephone 
Interviews : 5 a sample of survey non respondents , and the transcripts obtained 
at the end of the 1982-83 academic year. 

A. Educational Attainment 

As Indicated in Table 3-1, a fairly high proportion (59.7 percent) of all 
survey respondents were still enrolled in postsecondary Institutions in the 
fall of 1982 , the last year of data collection for this study. Furthermore, 
51.6 percent of the respondents were full-time enrol lees at that time. There 
ls 9 of course, a steady reduction in proportion of enrollees over time, e.g., 
79.2 percent full- or part-time enrollnent in the fall of 1980, 67.7 percent 
in the fall of 1981, and 51.6 percent in the fall of 1982. 

While the transcript data (discussed in Chapter 4) suggest that, for some 
students, nuch of the enrollment tine was spent in repeating courses that 
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TABLE 3-1. STUDENT STATUS OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
AFTER THEIR FRESHMAN YEAR 







Student Status* 




Tens 


Not In 
School 


Full-Tin* 
Student 


Part-Tine 


Summer 


1980 


1473 


( 


53. 7) 


645 


( 


23.5) 


263 


( 


9.6) 


Fall 


1980 


«05 


( 


14. 8) 


2023 


( 


73.8) 


148 


( 


5.4) 


Winter 


1981 


564 


( 


20.6) 


1808 


< 


65.9) 


148 


( 


6.7) 


Spring 


1981 


547 


( 


19.9) 


1837 


C 


67.0) 


183 


( 


6.7) 


Suner 


1981 


1523 


c 


55.5) 


527 


c 


19.2) 


294 


( 


10. 7) 


Fall 


1981 


688 


( 


25.1) 


1696 


c 


61.8) 


162 


( 


5.9) 


Winter 


1982 


824 


( 


30.0) 


1479 


( 


53.9) 


165 


( 


6.0) 


Spring 


1982 


785 


( 


28.6) 


1545 


( 


56.3) 


180 


( 


6.6) 


SUMt 


1982 


1546 


( 


56.4) 


493 


( 


18.0) 


289 


( 


10.5) 


Fall 


1982 


836 


( 


30.5) 


1415 


( 


51.6) 


223 


( 


8.1) 



*Tbe first timber in each cell is the number of respondents selecting the category 
indicated. The second figure, shown in parentheses, is the percentage that this 
number represents of the 2576 responses. 
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had been dropped , or in changing from one area of major to another without 
necessarily progressing substantially toward an academic degree , the survey 
results nevertheless indicate an active and persistent effort on the part of 
many of the SSDS-eligible students to advance in their studies* Furthermore, 
of those students enrolled at any given time, most were in four-year 
institutions, as shown below in Table 3-2. (In this table, the denominator 
for each percentage is the total number of students who stated in the Phase III 
survey that they were enrolled during the academic term in question; this 
denominator, as shown in the preceding table, varies from term to term*) 

It has been SOC f s experience at the public school level that disadvantaged 
children with backgrounds similar to those of the typical SSDS-eligible student 
are often quite mobile, moving from one school to another several times before 
reaching high school age. One question of Interest in the SSDS study was 
whether a similar problem might be found among the sample post secondary- level 
students. An item in the Phase III survey asked whether the institution 
currently or moat recently attended was the same one that the respondents had 
attended in 1979-80, Of the 2,697 individuals who answered this question, 
30 percent stated that they had changed institutions, while 70 percent Indicated 
they had not transferred. Thus, the mobility of the SSDS-eligible students, in 
terms of institutional transfers, appears only moderately high. 

B. Reasons for Leaving Higher Education 

AH Respondents who stated that they were no longer enrolled in any postsecondary 
Institutions at the time of the Phase III survey were asked to indicate why 

0 

they had left school. For those respondents , Table 3-3 shows the percentages 
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TABLE 3-2. PERCENTAGES* Of STUDENTS ATTENDING DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS, BY TERM 



Term 


Type of Institution 


Vocational 
School 


Two-Year 
School 


Four-Year Or 
Graduate School 


Simr 


1980 


4.5 


38.7 


56.8 


Fall 


1980 


3.2 


26.5 


70.3 


Winter 


1981 


4.2 


25.6 


70.2 


Spring 


1981 


4.0 


25.1 


70.9 


Surer 


1981 


7.5 


28.6 


63,9 


Fall 


1981 


5.4 


18.4 


76.2 


Winter 


1982 


5.7 


16.9 


77.4 


Spring 


1982 


5.2 


15.7 


79.1 


Susaer 


1982 


9.2 


17.8 


73.0 


Fall 


1982 


5,0 


14.7 


80.3 



0 *Each figure represents the percentage of all students enrolled in the designated 

term who stated that they attended the type of school Indicated. 
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TABLE 3-3. NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 
DESIGNATING VARIOUS FACTORS AS MOST IMPORTANT OR 
SECOND MOST IMPORTANT REASON FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 



Keason 


Most Important 


Second Most 
Important 


Poor Health 


51 ( 5.7) 


68 ( 7.6) 


Heed of Money 


257 (28.7) 


138 (15.4) 


Poor Grades 


100 (11.1) 


107 (11.9) 


Unclear Goals 


159 (17.7) 


133 (14.8) 


Took a Job 


134 (14.9) 


157 (17.5) 


Graduated 


160 (17.8) 


59 ( 6.6) 


Family Problems 


105 (11.7) 


82 ( 9.1) 


Got Married 


76 ( 8.5) 


92 (10.3) 


Joined Military 


19 ( 2.1) 


I 65 ( 7.2) 


Courses Too Difficult 


28 ( 3.1) 


^ 61 ( 6.8) 


Courses Not Relevant 


39 ( 4.3) 


95 (10.6) 


Parents* Wishes 


13 ( 1.4) 


58 ( 6.5) 


Expe 11* -d /Suspended 


28 ( 3.1) 


64 ( 7.1) 


Other Reasons 


112 (12.5) 

- 1 - ■ 


36 ( 4.0) 



♦The first number In each cell represents the number of respondents (out of a total 
of 897) selecting the designated factor as the most important or second most 
important reason for leaving school. The figure in parentheses is the percentage 
that that number represent of the total 897 respondents. 
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selecting various explanations listed in the survey questionnaire as the 
respondents 9 first or second most important reason for leaving school* All 
percentages In the table are based on a total of 897 respondents who reported 
themselves to have left. school. 

*■ 

Table 3-3 Indicates that the most Important factor in the students 9 leaving 
school, at least as perceived by the students, was Need of Money (selected as 
the first or second most important reason by 44.1 percent of the respondents). 
Following fairly close behind in importance were Unclear Goals* (selected by 
32. 5 percent of the respondents), and Took a Job (32.4 percent). 

C. Participation in and Helpfulness of Special Services 
Phase III sample Berbers were asked to indicate how frequently they had 
received different types of SSDS-like special services since their freshman 
year. They were then asked how helpful they had found each type of service. 
(Thej data on helpfulness are presented here as interesting descriptive infor- 
nation on the students 9 perceptions, but are not used in Chapter 4 as outcome 
measures for the impact analyses, as the transcript data appear to offer 
superior and more objective measures for this latter purpose.) 

Table 3-4 summarizes the data on extent of student use of special services. 
Each cell of the table shows the number and percentage of survey respondents 
who Indicate a particular level of use of the designated type of service. It 
will be seen that the services most commonly received after the freshman year 
were counseling and tutoring. (As noted in Chapter 1, these were also awing 
the services most commonly provided in the students 1 freshman year.) Well 

*The exact wording of this reason in the survey was "I was uncertain about ay 
career goals or I changed my career goals." 
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TABLE 3-4. NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES (IN PARENTHESES) OF RESPONDENTS 
REPORTING DIFFERENT LEVELS OF USE OF VARIOUS SPECIAL SERVICES 

SINCE THEIR FRESHMAN YEAR 



Type of Service 


Frequency of Use of Service 


Never 


/ Used 


Used 


No 




Used 


Sometlses 

*i * 


A Lot 




Tiif nf ino ku Pa/«ii1i»M 

4UWU&1.115 oy rucuiwy 


1191 


1213 


262 


77 




(43.4) 


(44.2) 


(9.6) 


(2.8) 


Counseling 


1116 


1204 


342 


81 




(40. 7) 


(43.9) 


(12.5) 


(3.0) 


Basic Skills. Readimz 


1881 


579 


187 


96 




(68.6) 


(21.1) 


(6.8) 


(3.5) 


. ESL (English as Second 


2373 


167 


93 


110 
(4.0) 


Language) Instruction 


(86.5) 


(6.1) 


(3.4) 


Basic Skills. Math 


1939 


532 


168 


104 




(70.7) 


(19.4) 


(6.1) 


(3.8) 


Study Skills 


1772 


' 709 


165 


97 




(64.6) 


(25.8) 


(6.0) 


(3.5) 


Orientation 


1456 


1010 


182 


95 




(53.1) 


(36.8) 


(6.6) 


(3.5) 


Help in Finding Job 


1568 


816 


261 


98 




(57.2) 


(29.7) 


(9.5) 


(3.6) 


Field Trips 


1919 


588 


141 


95 




(70.0) 


(21.4) 


(5.1) 


(3.5) 


Aid for Handicapped 


2500 


88 


56 


99 




(91.1) 


(3.2) 


(2.0) 


(3.6) 


Aid In Native Language 


2467 


108 


63 


105 




(89.9) 


(3.9) 


(2.3) 


(3.8) 
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over half the Phase III survey respondents indicated that they received 
"some" or "a lot** of tutoring and counseling after the spring of 1980. 
Almost half also reported receiving general orientation assistance, *»ad 
help in finding a job. 

Table 3-5 shows the numbers and percentages of Phase III survey respondents 
who indicated that they found the various types of special services to be 
"not helpful," "somewhat helpful," or "very helpful." Only those respondents 
vho reported that they used a given type of service were considered in 
calculating the percentages shown in the table entries for that service 



* 



As shown in Table 3-5, the services found helpful by the largest percentages 
of students who reported receiving those services were Tutoring by Faculty, 
Study Skills Instruction, and Instruction In Heading or Writing. 

D. Employment Status 

Sample members were asked whether they were employed at the time of the 
Phase III survey (1982-83), and what their hourly wage was. As It seemed 
likely that employment status would be highly related to respondents' 
student status (e.g., a student would probably be less likely to hold a job), 
the employment and student status data were analyzed jointly. The results 
are summarized below In Table 3-6. Overall, about 60 percent of the 
respondents were working at the time they received the Phase III survey, 
with almost 31 percent holding full-time jobs. 



* In some cases, the total number of respondents shown in Table 3-5 as having 
rated the helpfulness of a certain type of service differs slightly from the 
number shown in Table 3-4 as having received that service. The two tables 
are based on two different items in the survey, and differences in the 
frequencies shown reflect differences in the number of non-respondents to 
sections of those two items. 
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TABLE 3-5. NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 
REPORTING DIFFERENT LEVELS OF HELPFULNESS OF 
SPECIAL SERVICES* 





Hel 


pfulnesa of Service 


Tvtm* of C«fv1rA 


Not 


tfWKWUdt 


very 


Helpful 


Helpful 


Helpful 


Tutor ina bv Facultv 




670 


772 




(3.7) 






{V>iirmc> 1 ^no 


117 


730 


681 




(7.7) 




SAA f*\ 


Da 4 no U v "1 #* 4 no 


AA 


370 


368 




(5.9) 


\<-.l .1) 




EbL v English as second 


00 

zz 


154 


89 


Language) Instruction 


(8.3) 








•ID 


348 


324 




(6.7) 


(48.3) 


(45.0) 


Study Skills 


50 


482 


359 




(5.6) 


(54.1) 


(40.3) 


Orientation 


94 


659 


403 




(8.1) 


(57.0) 


(34.9) 


Finding Job 


230 


483 


386 




(20.9) 


(43.9) 


(35.1) 


Field Trips 


50 


384 


292 




(6.9) 


(52.9) 


(40.2) 


Aid for Handicapped 


19 


76 


62 




(12.1) 


(48.4) 


(39.5) 


Aid in Native Language 


28 


87 


60 




(16.0) 


(49.7) 


(34.3) 



*For each type of service, percentages are based on total number respondents 
claiming to have used that service. 
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Table 3-6. Numbers and Percentages of 
Students and Kon-Students Reporting Different Work Statuses 

Student Status 



Work Status 


la School 


Mot In School 


Total 


Not Working 
Working Part-Tine 
Working Full -Time 


717 (45.0) 
641 (40.2) 
236 (14.8) 


268 (30.1) 
500 (56.2) 
121 (13.6) 


985 (39.7) 
736 (29.6) 
762 (30.7) 


TOTAL 


1594 (100.0) 


889 (100.0) 


2483 (100.0) 



As expected, the percentage of respondents holding jobs was smaller for students 
(55.0 percent) than for non-students (69.8 percent). Surprisingly, however, a 
slightly larger percentage of students than of non-students held full-tine 
positions (14.8 percent versus 13.6 percent). This latter finding Is perhaps 
consistent with the report of nany non-students (noted in Section B of this 
chapter) that their primary reason for leaving school was lack of adequate 
money. That is, the financial needs of many o%. the students nay have forced 
then to seek full-time work. At the sane tiae, it seems highly probable that 
full- time employment must have interfered to some extent with study efforts. 

The 1982-83 survey also asked those individuals who said they were currently 
employed to indicate their level of pay. Table 3-7 summarizes the responses, 
again broken down by the respondents 7 student status. It will be seen that the 
pay rates were generally low, with over 70 percent of the respondents earning 
less than $6.00 per hour and almost 40 percent earning under $4.00 per hour. 
Not surprisingly, respondents who were still enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions tended to have lower hourly wage levels than those who had left 

3-10 
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school (e.g., 48.0 percent of "In School" respondents under $4.00 compared 
with 26.1 percent of "Not In School" respondents). This probably can be 
Interpreted as Indicating that aany students took temporary Jobs that did 
not pay well, but that could be arranged conveniently around their class hours* 



Table 3-7. Numbers and Percentages of Students and 
Non-Students Reporting Different Hourly Wages 



Hourly Wage 


1 Student Status 




School 


Not In School 


Total 


Less Than $4 


-f 


( 48.0) 


159 ( 26.1) 


575 ( 38.9) 


$4 - $6 


/303 


( 34.9) 


265 ( 43.4) 


568 ( 38.5) 


$6 - $8 


91 


( 10.5) 


103 ( 16.9) 


194 ( 13.1) 


$8 - $10 


34 


( 3.9) 


42 ( 6.9) 


76 ( 5.1) * 


$10 - $12 


14 


( 1.6) 


26 ( 4.3) 


40 < 2.7) 


$12 or Greater 


9 


( 1.0) 


15 ( 2.5) 


24 ( 1.6) 


TOTAL 


867 


(100.0) 


610 uro.o) 


1477 (100.0) 



E. Sources of Financial Support for Schooling 

Several questions In the Phase III survey asked about how the respondents were 
currently supporting the expenses for their postsecondary education. The 
respondents were asked to answer these questions only if they were currently 
enrolled at the time of the survey. This reduced the total nuaSer of 
respondents who could legitimately have answered the financial iteas to 1850. 

Use of personal savings to help pay for education costs was reported by 864 

/ 

students, or 58.7 percent of the 1471 students who responded to this it en. 
The dollar aaounts of savings reported used in the current school tern are 
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simarised in Table 3-8. Almost three-fourths (74.6 percent) of the 
respondents indicating some use of personal savings expended less than 
$1 9 000 during the term, and over half used less than $500. Some of the 
amounts shorn seem surprisingly high, however (e.g. 9 five students reported 
use of savings of over $9,000) 9 and it is possible that soae respondents 
misunderstood the question or gave exaggerated answers. 

TABLE 3-8. NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF 
STUDENTS REPORTING USE OF DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
PERSONAL SAVINGS TO PAT FOR EDUCATION COSTS OF CURRENT TERM 



Range of Savings Used 


Freauencv 


Pfiff Alltllftft 


Less than $500 


410 


50.9 


$ 500 - $1,000 


191 


23.7 


$1,000 - $2,000 


111 


13.7 


$2,000 - $3,000 


39 


4.8 


$3,000 - $4,000 


18 


2.2 


$4,000 - $5,000 


18 


2.2 


$5,000 - $6,000 


5 


0.6 


$6,000 - $7,000 


3 


0.4 


$7,000 - $8,000 


5 


0.6 


$8,000 - $9,000 


0 


0.0 


Greater than $9,000 


5 


0.6 


n TOTAL 


805 


100.0 
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Of 1 9 470 students who responded to a question about the use of educational 
loans to help pay educational expenses for the current terra, 678 or 4tk.l 
percent answered in the affirmative. The distribution of sizes of thosev loans 
is shown below in Table 3-9* Almost 30 percent indicated loan amounts undfer 
$1,000, while 80 percent Indicated amounts under $3,000. Again, soae of the\ 
anounts seen improbably large for a single term (e.g., 12 students indicating: 
loans of over $9,000); possibly they were reporting loan amounts for a whole 
academic year rather than for a single term. 



TABLE 3-9. NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF 
STUDENTS REPORTING USE OF DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
LOANS TO PAY FOR EDUCATION COSTS OF CURRENT TERM 



Range of Loans 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Less than $1,000 


189 


29.9 


$1,000 - $2,000 


138 


21.8 


$2,000 - $3,000 


180 


28.4 


$3,000 - $4,000 


45 


7.1 


$4,000 - $5,000 


26 


4.1 


$5,000 - $6,000 


9 


1.4 


$6,000 - $7,000 


8 


1.3 


$7,000 - $8,000 


23 


3.6 


$8,000 - $9,000 


3 


0.5 


Greater than $9,000 


12 


1.9 


TOTAL ; 

! 


633 


100.0 



o 
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Of the 1,465 students who responded to a survey question about whether 
they had received a grant or scholarship during the current tern, 869 or 
59.3 percent answered "yes. H The sizes of those grants/scholarships are 
shown in Table 3-10, which indicates that almost 70 percent were far 
less than $l 9 50O v with almost a fourth under $500. Eighteen of the 
respondents, however, reported scholarships or grants of over $5,000. 



TABLE 3-10. NUMBERS AMD PERCENTAGES OF 
STUDENTS REPORTING RECEIPT OF DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS OR GRANTS 



Range Of 
Scholarships/Grants 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Less than $500 


195 


24.6 


$ 500 - $1,000 


219 


27.6 


$1,000 - $1,500 


132 


16.6 


$1,500 - $2,000 


94 


11.8 


$2,000 - $2,500 


40 


5.0 


$2,500 - $3,000 


34 


4.3 


$3,000 - $3,500 




2.3 


$3,500 - $4,000 


28 


3.5 


$4,000 - $4,500 


5 


0.6 


$4,500 - $5,000 


11 


1.4 


Greater than $5,000 


18 


2.3 


TOTAL 


794 


100.0 
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Students vere also asked how such financial help they were getting for 
the current school tern froa their parents or other relatives. The 
distribution of amounts reported is shown in Table 3-11. Of the 1,464 
responding students, 637 or 43.5 percent reported no family financial 
assistance. Of the students who did receive seme family assistance, the 
median mount indicated was around $400, 



TABLE 3-11. NUMBERS AMD PERCENTAGES OF 
STUDENTS REPORTING RECEIPT OF DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF FINANCIAL AID FROM FAMILIES 



Range Of 
Family Assistance 


Frequency 


Percentage 


None 


637 


43.5 


$ 1 - $ 99 


115 


7.9 


$ 100 - $ 199 


121 


8.3 


$ 200 - $ 399 


162 


11.1 


$ 400 - $ 599 


120 


8.2 


$ 600 - $ 799 


70 


4.8 


$ 800 - $ 999 


46 


3.1 


$1,000 or Greater 


193 


13.2 


TOTAL 


1,464 


100.0 
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Asked about their access to several other potential sources of funds to 
help pay for education costs, the students responded as suraaarized In 
Table 3-12. (Different nuabers of students responded to the various 
questions, so that percentage figures for different funding sources are 
calculated on different denominators.) Of this group of funding sources, 
by far the most coanonly used is the Pell Grant Progras (54.4 percent of 
respondents). Other frequently reported sources are Federal Guaranteed 
Student Loans (26.1 percent) and work-study progras participation (26.9 
percent) . 

TABLE 3-12. KISSERS AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS 
REPORTING ACCESS TO DIFFERENT SOURCES OF FINANCIAL 
HELP IN MEETING EDUCATION EXPENSES 



Source ' 


Reported Access 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Federal Guaranteed Student Loan 


358 


1,012 


1,370 




(26.1) 


(73.9) 


(100.0) 


National Direct Student Loan 


300 


1,017 


1,317 




(22.8) 


(77.2) 


(100.0) 


Pell Grant 


799 


671 


1.450 




(54.4) 


(45.6) 


(100.0) 


Suppleaental Educational 


259 


969 


1,228 


Appor. Grant 


(21.1) 


(78.9) 


(100.0) 


Work-Study Participation 


399 


1,084 


1,483 




(26.9) 


(73.1) 


(100.0) 
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F. Suspary 

Overall, the data indicate that aany of the sample members, who were designated 
In their freshman year as SSDS-eliglble by reason of their deprived educational, 
cultural, or economic background, were persistent In their efforts to obtain 
postsecondary education, with almost 60 percent of then still enrolled three 
years after the Initial survey and over half enrolled full time. Most of the 
respondents indicated they had received at least some SSDS-type special services 
beyond their freshman year, with counseling and tutoring being the most 
comonly reported services. 

While not the only consideration, economics was an important factor determining 
whether the sample members were still enrolled or had left school. Those still 
enrolled had called on a wide variety of financial resources to help pay their 
education expenses* Over half had jobs, and almost 15 percent had full- tine 
positions, in addition to their school work, but nost of these jobs paid poorly, 
with almost half the working students being paid at or near the minimis wage 
level. Other fairly canon sources of funding for the students included personal 
savings, educational loans, grants or scholarships (including Pell Grants), and 
faaily assistance. 
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CHAPTER 4, 



EFFECTS ON STUDENTS OF PARTICIPATION 



IN SPECIAL SERVICES 



This chapter describes the results of analyses performed to determine the 
effects of SSDS and SSDS-like services on several student outcome measures 
obtained in 1983* The analyses were similar in purpose and design to those 
conducted in Phase II, but dealt with longer-term program effects covering 
several years of the students 9 academic careers, rather than being limited 
to the freshman year. The primary outcome variables that are examined In 
these analyses are the students* persistence in their college work; their 
intensity of postsecondary work, defined as the number of course units 
attempted; their progress, defined as the number of course units completed; 
and their performance in the courses taken, defined as the students* grade 
point average. In addition, the chapter reports on relationships between 
students* degree of participation in special services, and their future 
job plans. 

The major categories of input or predictor variables discussed in this chapter 



art- the type* and amounts of student participation in project activities; 
selected variables reflecting the students* personal backgrounds and family 

characteristics; data on financial support received by the students; SSDJi 
project characteristics; and characteristics of the institutions hosting the 
SSDS projects. For this chapter, the data on students* participation in project 
*t-t vices iirtr based entirely on records completed by project staffs in the 
students' freshman year (1979-80), as these data are far more detailed and 
complete thon^flgp^ice-de livery data collected from the students in the 1983 
follow-up survey. Analy^s based on the post-freshman data are discussed 
separately in Chapter 5, 
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All of the Impact analyses reported here use standard linear regression 
models to determine the effects of the Input variables. This Is a 
change from the procedure used for analysis of student persistence 
in the Phase II analyses. In those earlier analyses , a logistic regression 
model was employed because the persistence measure was dichotomous, i.e., * 
a student was or was not still enrolled at the end of the 1979-80 academic 
year. As will be indicated below, the measures of persistence available in 
Phase III are more appropriately considered as continuous variables. Hence 
the general linear regression model is appropriate for all of the analyses. 

Each of the analyses reported below used the individual student as the twit 
of analysis, thereby taking fullest advantage of the detailed data available. 
Independent variables such as student ethnicity, student dependency status, 
parental Income, type of host institution, the institution 9 a enrollment, and 
levels of costs (tuition and fees), were used as conditioning variables In 
the analyses. That is, they represent variables whose possible effects on the 
outcomes were taken into account statistically, but which are not generally 
under control of the projects and therefore are not among the predictor 
variables of greatest policy Interest. Those higher priority policy questions 
center on the Impact of variables representing the amount and types of SSDS and 
SSDS-iike services on the student outcomes. The conditioning variables were 
Included to give greater realism to the prediction models and to identify the 
major components that Jointly determine student outcomes. 

The remainder of this chapter is organized into four sections. Section A 
defines the outcome and predictor measures used in these impact analyses. 
The main section, B, gives results of analyses that examined program impact 



on student outcome measures obtained from transcripts collected at the end 
of the 1982-83 year. Section C describes attempts to determine program 
impact on job plans, based on data from the follow-up student survey con- 
ducted in 1982-83. The final section, D 9 summarizes the general trends found 
in these impact analyses. 

A. VARIABLES USED IN THE IMPACT ANALYSES 
1 . O utcome Variables 

The major outcome variables used in the Impact analyses were four measures 
of the students 9 academic work, derived from transcripts obtained toward the 
end of the 1982-83 academic year. Transcript-derived outcomes Included: 
(1) Persistence » an Index of how long the student remained enrolled during 
study period, (2) Intensity of the students 1 efforts* as measured by total 
credit hours of course work attempted, (3) Progress , as measured by total 
credit hours completed during the study, and (4) Performance , the grade point 
average for the period. 

Data on student persistence were obtained* from the student transcript. The 
persistence variable was constructed by assigning different scale values to 
different academic terms (semesters or quarters) in which students were shown 
as most recently enrolled. Thus, a value of 1 was given for the Fall of 1979, 
a value of 2 for the Winter of 1979-80, and so on through a value of 15 for 
the Spring of 1983. 

The Intensity and Progress variables were taken directly from the transcripts 
a* the number of credit hours attempted and the number completed, respectively. 
The performance measure was taken from grades shown in the transcripts f with 
ton vers ions to a common scale* 
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The second set of outcome variables consisted of three student -de rived 
variables related to the students' educational and career aspirations and 
expectations. The first of these, "Educational Desires . " was based on a 
survey question asking what was the highest educational attainment (e.g., 
academic degree) the students wished to achieve. A second variable, 
"Educational Expectations .'* represented the highest educational attainment 
expected by the students. "Career Plans ." the third variable, represented 
the type of work the students planned to be doing five years after they com- 
pleted their education. As discussed later In this chapter, the student- 
reported outcome measures were much less meaningful and complete than the 
transcript-based data, and proved of little use for analytic or Interpretive 
purposes . 

2. Predictor Variables 

With the large amount of data collected (primarily in the 1979-80 year) on 
students, projects, and institutions, it would have been possible to analyze 
many different items of information in relation to the outcome measures. 
However, any such wholesale use of predictor variables in the impact analyses 
would have led to difficulties in Interpreting the findings, and would 
probably have produced many spurious relationships among variables on the basis 
of chance alone. For these reasons, the number of predictor variables 
examined was constrained by focusi^on variables that appeared to have par- 
ticular policy relevance, and by combining individual data elements or items 
into composite variables. The 11 main predictor variables used in this 
Phase in impact analyses are the same as those used in the Phase IT analyses. 

The predictor of greatest potential interest in this study was the U-value 
iMtegorlral variable, Participation Profiles. This variable summarized much 
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of the available Information about the types and amounts of SSDS and SSDS- 
iike services actually received by the students. More specifically, it com- 
bined extensive data of two general types: data on services given in 1979-80 
to participating students by the projects, as recorded by staff members in 
the Participation Records, and data reported by the students themselves (In 
the 1979-80 Student Survey) concerning the types of SSDS-like services they 
had received in the host institutions* Basically, each student was assigned 
a set of indices indicating whether that student had received any project 
counseling, whether he/she bad received more than one hour of project tutoring, 
and whether he/she had received more than one hour of project group instruc- 
tion. Similar Indices, for SSDS-like services, were developed from the 
Student Survey data. When combined, these six indices yielded a 64-category 
classification of all possible profiles. (Six Indices, each with two possible 
values equals 2 or 64 combinations.) However, many of these profiles were 
represented by only a few students; for this reason, and to simplify the 
analyses, logically similar and sparsely-represented profiles were combined, 
resulting in a total of 11 categories or profiles as summarized below in 
Table 4-1. More detailed information about the derivation and interpretation 
of the Participation Profiles is given in Chapter 7 of the Phase II report. 

Three other predictor variables were based on characteristics of the host 
institutions. The variable, Institution Type , represented both the institu- 
tion's tv|>e of control (public or private) and the highest level of offering 
(2-year versus 4-year or higher). The other two institutional variables 
wtT<> (**Ht (yearly tuition plus fees), and Insti L tut Ion Size (total student en- 
rol lnu-nt) . 
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Table 4-1. Susstsry of Project Services and 
Additional Types of Outside Services 
Associated If 1th Each Performance Profile 



Profile 


Types of 
Project Services 


Additional Outside 
Services 


0 


None 


None 


1 


None 


Instruction (Group or Tutoring) 


2 


None 


Counsel Ing 


3 


None 


Group Instruction and Counseling 


4 


Counseling 


Group and Tutoring Instruction 


5 


Instruction (Group and/or Tutoring) 


None 


6 


Instruction 


Counsel Ing 


7 


Group Instruction and Counseling 


Tutoring Instruction 


8 


Group Instruction and Counseling 


None 


9 


Tutoring and Counseling 


Group Instruction 


10 


Group Instruction, Tutoring, 
and Counseling 


None 

— — - — ■ ■ ■ j 



00 
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Individual project character Is tics were represented by two predictor vari- 
ables: a Budget variable computed by dividing total project funds by the 
total number of students served by the project; and a Project Acceptance 
scale derived from two items in the Project Director Interview. Those items 
asked how well the students served by the project were regarded by the regular 
students and the regular faculty at that institution. 

Four additional predictor variables, derived from the base-year Student 
Surveys, represented characteristics of the students. Student Ethnicity had 
three categories: Black, White, and other minorities (American Indian, 
Hispanic, and Asian) . student Incentive was the sum (in dollars) of the 
grants and any tuition or fee waivers the student had received, as determined 
in the second Phase II student survey. Family Income was the amount of annual 
Income the student reported for his or her parents or guardians. 

The final predictor variable used in analyses reported in this chapter was 
a three- category index of the students' Dependency Status . The first category, 
called for convenience the "independent student," included all students who 
were married, all students who were living in their own homes or apartments, 
and all .students who were over 21 and not living with their parents. All 
remaining students were divided into two "dependent student" groups; one group 
consisted of dependent students from low-income families, and the other of 
dependent students from higher-income families. 

B- ANALYSES OF PROGRAM IMPACT ON STUDENTS' ACADEMIC PERSISTENCE, INTENSITY 
OF EFFORT, PROGRESS, AND PERFORMANCE 

This section presents the results of impact analyses dealing with the effects 

of profrram services on the academi* efforts and achievements of SSDS-eligible 
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students, as determined four years after the inception of the study. It 
first examines program impact on the students 9 persistence in continuing 
their postsecondary education* In the earlier report covering the 1979-80 
academic year 9 persistence vas considered the most meaningful outcome 
measure, because of the relatively short time span Involved in the Phase II 
data collection. It vas felt that, within the students 1 freshman year, any 
effects of participation in special services might not have had time to 
influence the number of courses completed or the grades achieved to any 
significant extent. This concern was compounded by the difficulty In 
establishing comparability of transcripts from different institutions, with 
respect to records of course units attempted and completed, and grades 
achieved. By contrast, persistence (defined in Phase II as being enrolled 
or not being enrolled at the end of the freshman year) was felt to be a clear, 
unequivocal measure, and one that might be influenced by special services 
within a single year. In the present (Phase III) analyses, by contrast, while 
some question still exists about the Inter- institutional comparability of 
grades and "course units attempted," it appears reasonable that the multi-year 
time span represented by the new measures of those outcome variables should 
be susceptible to program impact. Thus, in the Impact results reported here, 
the measures of academic effort, progress, and performance are considered 
equal in relevance and importance to that of persistence. 
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1. Persistence 

The transcript-based persistence aeasure selected for use in the impact 
analyses reported here is defined as the last semester in which a student 
was enrolled in a postsecondary institution. Since the coding of this 
variable yields a measure that approximates a continuous scale, the ordinary 
least squares regression is an appropriate model for the analysis. 

Table 4-2 summarizes the results of the final analysis of program impact on 
student persistence, i.e., on the last semester registered. In this table, 
the percentage of unique variance explained (right-hand column) is a value 
indicating how much change there would be in the amount of criterion variance 
accounted for if the particular independent variable were the last one 
included in the equation. The first entry in this table, as in all others 
presented in this chapter, is labeled the Intercept or Baseline condition. 
Since all of these tables display the results of regressions that include 
categorical predictor variables as well as continuous variables, this inter- 
cept value represents jointly the zero level of the continuous variables and 
the "null" category for each of the classlf icatory variables In the equation.* 
Thus in Table 4-2, the Intercept/Baseline condition shows the predicted 
persistence (last school term attended) for a student who originally was 
enrolled In a public four-year college, who received no SSDS or SSDS-llke 
services, who is White, who is from a family with a higher than average income, 
and who was living at home or in a dormitory during the 1979-1980 academic year. 



*It should be noted that the "null" categories were arbitrarily defined, 
and are not intended to Imply a superior or inferior condition. 
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Table 4-2. Linear Regression Predicting Acadenic Persistence 

(W-2676) 



' VARIABLES 


Regression 
Coefficient 


Unique Variance 
Explained 
(Percentage) 


Baseline Condition (Intercept) 
Private 2-Year 
Public 2-Year 


8.78* 

-Z. 307 
-1.912 


0.7 
2.6 


Non-Academic Services 
Profile 6 


0.034 
1.169 


0.3 
0.2 


Student Ethnicity 
Other Minority 


-0.685 


• 

0.3 


Incentives ($1000) 
Family Income ($10,000) 
Project Budget ($100) 


0.811 
0.600 
-0.101 


1.8 
0.5 
0.1 


Institutional Enrollment 


0.006 


0.6 


Dependent Status (Low Income, 
Live at Home or in Dormitory) 


0.441 


0.1 


R 2 - 0.077 



i 



•Intercept represents a student originally enrolled in a public 4-year colleae 
who received no SSDS or SSDS-like services, who is Whir e and fromTfaSlJ wUh 
atfiZ m™* 8 " lnCOftei ~* *° WaS Uvln * at ho»e or in a ^7 
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Further, this "baseline" student would be represented by zero values for 
the continuous variables: Incentives, Family Income, Project Budget, and 
host institutions* enrollment. For this arbitrarily defined (and highly 
improbable) combination of characteristics, the data yield a predicted per- 
sistence value of 8.78, reflecting a final school registration in the 
Fall of 1981. 

Of first importance to this study are the impacts shown for the SSDS and 
SSDS-llke services (Participation Profiles and the Non-Academic Services). 
These results indicate a significant weight (regression coefficient) for only 
one of the profiles — Profile 6*— and for the amount of Non-Academic Services . 
In both Instances the regression coefficients are positive. This indicates 
that students who received the combination and level of SSDS services 
defined as Profile 6 were likely to stay in school longer than were students 
who received no SSDS or SSDS -like services. It also indicates that receipt i 
of taore of the Non-Academic Services was associated with an increased likeli- 
hood of the students' persisting in postsecondary schooling. However, the 
relatively low values for the percentages of the outcome variance accounted 
for by the profile and Non-Academic Services (0.2 and 0.3, respectively) show 
that these two factors are less effective predictors than are most of the 
other factors represented in this model . 



*The service components of all Participation Profiles are summarized in 
Table 4-1. 
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It 1b difficult to interpret why only Profile 6 of the academic-services 
should have been related to persistence, since several other profiles (see 
Table 4-1) also Include Instructional and counseling services. In the 
freshman-year impact analyses of Phase II, Profile 6 was associated with 
greater persistence, but so vera Profiles 9 and 10. further attempts to 
"make sense 91 of the participation profiles that did and did not aid students 
in their post secondary endeavors will be made In later sections of this 
chapter, in connection with other student outco&e measures . 

The predictor variables Indicating the type of institution explain the 
largest aaount of the explained variance* jointly accounting for approxi- 
mately 3.3 percent of the total of 7.7 percent explained by the full models 
The negative coefficients indicate that students who were initially enrolled 
In 2-year schools, either public or private, were less likely to continue 
with their schooling than were those students in 4-year public schools a This 
Is hardly surprising since, as a general rule, one would expect students who 
plan to complete more years of post secondary work to enroll in 4-year rather 
(han 2-year institutions. Of the remaining factors that show significant 
impact on the persistence outcome, the economically oriented ones — the 
Incentives, Family income, and Students 9 Dependency Status — have the most 
important influence. Table 4-2 shows greater persistence on the part of 
studentb who receive financial support In the form of incentives, scholar- 
ships or loans; students from families with higher incomes, and financially 
dependent students staying at home or in a dormitory. These findings are 
highly consistent with those reported In Phase II based on the 1979-80 data, and 
generally reflect the Importance of students' financial status and background . 
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The student ethnicity variable also shows an association with persistence . 
Here, the category indicating that the student is a member of a minority group, 
but is not Black, is negatively related to persistence, i.e., non^lack 
minority students are less likely to continue with their postseoondary educa- 
tlon than are White students. No significant relationship between ethnicity 
and persistence had been found In the earlier, Phase II analyses based on 
students* freshman data. 

The variable designating SSDS projects* per-student budget shows a negative 
relationship to persistence; students originally enrolled in projects with 
higher per-pupll budgets were less likely to persist than were students In 
projects with smaller budgets. Also, students who were originally in larger 
postsecondary institutions were likely to persist longer in their schooling. 
Both of these relationships are quite weak. (In the earlier Phase II analyses, 
neither per-pupll budget nor institutional size was related to persistence.) 
One possible explanation of the institutional-size finding is that larger 
schools have more varied curriculum offerings, so that students in those 
schools were able to find more courses that they considered useful and worth 
.staying in school for. 

2. Students' Academic Intensity and Progress 

Table 4-3 displays the statistics from the final regressions on the Intensity 
of effort and the progress criteria. Again, ordinary least squares regression 
was used for the analyses. Since the predictor variables examined in these 
analyses were the same, and the set of nlgnifitant variables are largely the 
same, the two analyses are discussed together. 



Table 4-3. Linear Regression Predicting 
Academic Intensity and Progress 
(M-2676) 



VARIABLES 



Baseline Condition 
(Intercept)* 
Private 2-year 
Public 2-year 

Profile 1 
Profile 4 
Profile 5 
Profile 6 
Profile 7 

Non- Academic Services 
Black 

Other Minority 
Dependency Status 

(Dependent, at Home 
or in Dormitory) 

Incentives ($1000) 
Family Income 
Project Acceptance 
Project Budget 
Innt. Enrollment 
Tuition 6 Pees 



Mil 
I t 



Regression 
Coefficient 



70.281 

-29.503 
-20.256 

9.053 
7.983 

16.457 
- 8.920 
0.492 

5.017 
• 5.610 



8.170 
4.095 
0.900 
1.205 
0.035 
0.360 



Unique 
Variance 
Explained 
(Percentag e) 



0.1 

0.2 

0.1 
0.4 

0.4 
0.2 
0.5 

.2 
0.2 



1.8 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



.099 



Progress 



Regression 
Coefficient 



| Unique 
Variance 
Explained 
(Percentile? 



61.039 

-15.601 
-29.78V' 

10.133 
7:939 
12.617 
18.394 

0.301 



- 6.430 



4.084 
9.200 
4.8443 



0.043 
0.258 



1.5 
1.0 

0.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.5 

0.2 



0.3 



0.1 
2.3 
0.5 



0.4 
0.1 



R - .092 



Intercept represents a student originally enrolled in a public 4-year 
college, who received no SSDS or SSDS-like services, who is White and 
from a family with higher than average income, and who was living at 
home or in a dormitory during 1979-80. 
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Of first importance in these analyses, as with the analysis of persistence, 
are the impacts of independent variables indicating students' receipt of 
SSDS and SSDS-like services. The equations for both outcome variables show 
patterns of weak but positive associations between moderate levels of SSDS 
and SSDS-iike services, and the outcome measures. In the equation predicting 
the intensity of the students' efforts (total credit hours attempted), the 
indicators for Profiles 1, 4, and 6, and for the Non-Academic Services have 
sifinlf leant positive coefficients. Together, these four indicators of SSDS 
services uniquely account for 1.4 percent of the total of 10.0 percent 
criterion variance accounted for in the equation. Surprisingly, the Indicator 
for Profile 7 shows a small but significant negative association with the 
outcome . * 

A similar pattern is seen in the equation predicting academic progress 
(total credit hours completed). Here Profiles 1, 4, 5, and 6, and 
the indicator of Non-Academic Services have positive coefficients. As with 
the findings for the persistence outcome measure, it is difficult to interpret 
why certain academic-services profiles are associated with greater student 
Intensity and progress, while others show no impact or are negatively asso- 
ciated with the outcome measures. Furthermore, these results are quite differ- 
ent than those found in Phase II for the freshman-year outcome measures. In that 
earlier year, almost all of the service profiles were related in a positive direc- 
tion to "both Intensity and progress, There seems to be no systematic relationship 
between outcomes and specific types of services. However, It should be noted 
thil the profiles positively associated <n Phase Til with the student outcomes 
lat erally represent Intermediate levels of services; that is, th' y usually 
Include one or two categories of services, but not sizeable amounts of all or 
nn» .1 tvprs of services, it Is possible that these Intermediate lewis represented 
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some sort of "best fit" for the SSDS-eligible students, whereas the maximum 
combinations of services (as represented by Profiles 7 through 10) were 
less effective vlth regard to the number of courses attempted and completed* 
A somewhat related hypothesis is that the most concentrated combinations of 
services were focused cm students who were obviously experiencing serious 
difficulties in their college work, and who were least likely to progress 
as far in their studies. These explanations do not account for the 
difference in findings between the base year (1979-80) and the follow-up 
year (1982-83), but perhaps the hypothesized factors of selection and 
Inhibition had not had time to manifest themselves in the students 1 
freshman year* 

While? it may be difficult to see a consistent and logical pattern in the 
findings related to academic-services profiles, the trend regarding Son- 
Academic Services appears highly consistent and straightforward. Students 
who received more hours of orientation, assessment, referrals, and cultural 
services tended to show greater persistence, greater intensity of academic 
efforts, and greater academic progress* 

iWau ,e of the consistency of these findings related to the Non-Acudemi < 
Services, it may be useful to review briefly the base-year findings regarding 

'•"orientation" refers here to project activities undertaken to familiarize 
entering students with certain aspects of college requirements and resources. 
"Cultural services" Include project efforts to expand students' awareness 
of their own or other cultures, using such techniques as guest speakers, * 
inter-cultural projects, etc. "Assessment" refers to efforts, generally by 
a counselor, to analyze students' strengths and weaknesses. "Referrals" 
include suggestions that students seek personal or academic assistance from 
other designated resources. 
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the frequency and intensity of delivery of these services. The Phase II 
report indicated (p. 6-26) that while 79.3 percent of the projects offered 
orientation services, and while an average of 35.6 percent of project 
students received such services, the mean number of orientation hours 
received by participating students was only 1.5. Similarly, although 26.5 
percent of all project students received cultural services, the mean number 
of hours was only 4.5. (Assessment and referral hours were aggregated under 
counseling activities In the Phase II report and not analysed separately.) 
The Phase II report comae n ted on the small number of hours Involved, but 
noted the possibility that the types of services subsumed In the present 
report under the heading Son-Academic Services, might be "much more important 
than the small hour figures would indicate" (p. 6-28). It went on to say 
that, "Some Project Direr tors believe ... that even a small amount of time in 
orientation or counseling can make a major difference in how a student 
perceives and reacts to the campus environment, and can thereby greatly 
improve that student's motivation and study habits" (p. 6-26). The Phase III 
findings seem to favor this belief. While the new outcome data do not support 
an interpretation of strong effects of the Non-Academic Services (In terms of 
percentage of variance accounted for), the effects are consistently positive 
across three different outcome measures. (The Non-Academic Services were not 
considered in this form in the impact analyses conducted in Phase II, so it 
is not possible to compare results directly across the two phases.) 

The equations displayed in Table 4-3 also show similar patterns of associa- 
tion betwt-n the two different outcome measures (Intensity and progress) and 
the conditioning variables that represent the types of host institutions* 
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Here the indicators of the 2-year institutions, both private and public, 
show negative — and for these data relatively strong — associations with 
both outcome measures. These are not surprising findings, as it is evident 
that, on the average, more credits may be attempted and successfully com- 
pleted by students in 4-year institutions than by students who do their 
work at 2-year schools. 

The two equations predicting intensity and progress, like the earlier 
equation predicting persistence, show positive associations of the out- 
comes with economic background and resources of the student. Both 
equations in Table 4-3 show positive relationships of the outcome 
measures with the students* access to and use of various forms of 
financial assistance. The measure of financial resources (labelled 



"Incentives' 1 ) is the strongest predictor (in terms of unique variance 
explained) in the equations for both academic progress and academic 
Intensity* The other basic economic Indicator, a variable measuring 
the students 1 family income, also shows positive associations with the out- 
come measures. These relationships, also reported in Phase II based on the 
first-year data, are what would be expected: students with more financial 
resources tend to attempt more courses and to complete more. 

The two equations in Table 4-2 also show similar patterns of relationships 
between the outcome measures and the conditioning variable characterizing 
the studenta* ethnicity. Non-Black minority students tend to attempt few 
courses and to complete fewer than do White students. There is a positive 
relationship between Black status and educational intensity; that is, when 
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other variables are controlled for, Black students tend to attempt more 
courses than do the White students* This latter finding is a reversal of 
the relationship found in the Phase II data. 

For both outcome measures represented In the equations summarized by 
Table 4-3, there is a negative relationship with institutional enrollment, 
i.e., as also found in Phase II, students originally enrolled in larger 
schools tend to attempt and to complete fever courses. 

Several other predictor variables shoved significant relationships vith 
intensity or progress, or both, but in general these relationships vere 
relatively weak and inconsistent, and in some cases reversed trends found 
in the base-year data. Higher educational costs (tuition and fees) vere 
associated vith fever course units attempted but greater numbers of units 
completed (both associations vere positive in the base year). Size of 
project per-student budget vas positively associated vith intensity but not 
with progress; in the base year, the only significant relationship vas vith 
progress. Institutional acceptance of project students vas negatively 
associated with intensity, whereas in the base year It vas positively related 
to both intensity and progress* Given the weakness and inconsistency of these 
relationships, they vould seem to have little meaning or relevance for future 
program policy. 

3. <irado Point Average 

Table 4-4 shows the results of the final regression relating the predictor 
variables to student performance, defined as the student's overall grade point 
average or CPA. Again, the primary concern of this study is with the impact of 
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Table 4-4. Linear Regression Predicting Performance (CPA) 

(N-2676) 



VARIABLES 


Regression 
Coefficient 


I Unique Variance 
• Explained 
, (Percentage) 


i 

Baseline Condition (Intercept) 


2.051 


1 
1 


Public 2-year 


0.955 


0.2 


Private 4-year 


2.063 


[ 0.7 


Profile 3 


-1.271 


1 0.3 


Profile 7 


-2.403 


1 0.4 


Profile 8 


-1.724 


1 0.2 


Profile 9 


-1.366 


0.2 


Non-Academic Services 


0.040 


0.1 


Black 


-4.463 


| 4.2 


Other Minority 


-2.452 


1 1.0 


Dependency Status 


1.025 




(Independent of Family) 


1 0.3 


Incentives 


1.784 


1 2.9 


Family Income 


0.994 


I 0.7 


Project Acceptance 


0.166 




Project Budget 


0.194 


1 0.2 


R 2 - .109 



♦Intercept represents a student originally in a public 4-year college, who 
received no SSDS or SSDS-like services, who is White and from a family with 
higher than average income, and who was living at home or in a dormitory 
during 1979-80. 
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variables reflecting the delivery of SSDS and SSDS-like services. Four of 
the service-delivery Indicators have significant associations with the out- 
come : Profile 3, Profile 7, Profile 8, and Profile 9. Each of these profiles 
is associated with lower grade point averages (compared with students receiving 
no special services) . These results are highly consistent with the base-year 
data, in which Profile's 3, 7, 8, and 10 were found negatively associated with 
CPA. Unlike the academic service profiles, however, the Non-Academic Services 
variable Is positively related to GPA. The patterns of association for the 
service-delivery variables will be further discussed and interpreted in the 
summary of this chapter. 

Higher grade point averages were found for SSOS-ellglble students who were 
originally enrolled In public 2-year or in private 4-year institutions (com- 
pared with the arbitrarily defined baseline condition of public 4-year 
institutions). These findings are completely consistent with those reported 
earlier for the base year, but reverse In direction the trends found for the 

outcome measures of intensity and progress. 

< 

Both student incentives (scholarship/grant aid and loans) and students' family 
income were positively related to CPA. These findings agree with the earlier 
base-year study, and also with the analyses involving the outcome dimensions 
of progress and intensity. The relationship between student financial 
Incentives and GPA was one of the strongest in the regression predicting GPA. 

Table 4-4 shows a relationship Indicating lower grades for Black and other 
minority students (compared with Whites). This is consistent with base-year 
results. However, the negative relationship for Black students reverses the 
trend reported above for the outcome measure of intensity. 
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Positive relationships with grades were found for project acceptance, 
student independence, and project budget* These results indicate that 
better grades were achieved by students who were independent of their 
parents, who were originally In host institutions where the SSDS projects ^ 
were well accepted, and whose institutions had higher per- student budgets 
for their special service projects. 

C. ANALYSIS OF IMPACT ON STUDENTS* EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS 
The follow-up student survey administered in 1982-83 contained questions 
about the students' (or foraer students') expectations and plans for further 
education, and on their Job plans. However, because the survey was administered 
at the end of what would normally be a student's senior year, the data on 
future educational plans were not useful or meaningful; most respondents had 
already completed all the education they expected or planned to receive. 
The data on Job plans were examined for possible relationships with the same 
set of predictor measures used for the transcript-based outcomes, but few 
significant associations and no consistent or interpretable patterns of 
relationships were found. This may in part reflect the fact that there 
were many missing or uninterpre table responses to the question on Job plans. 
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D. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

This discussion of impact analyses is focused on outcomes derived from the 
transcripts. While the analyses showed that the predictors available for 
this evaluation could account for only a snail proportion of the outcome 
variance, the results did suggest some trends that say have useful policy 
implications. These findings are summarized here, organized by type of 
predictor variable. 

1. Services Received by Students 

From the viewpoint of policy relevance, the predictors of most Interest 
in this study are those reflecting the types and levels of SSDS and SSDS- 
llke services delivered to students In their freshman year. These are 
the academic service profiles and the composite variable representing 
the amount of Non-Academic Services. For three of the transcript- 
derived academic outcome measures — persistence, intensity, and progress — 
a broad and perhaps surprising pattern can be discerned. Profiles 
representing Intermediate levels of services, e.g., moderate amounts of 
one or two types of academically oriented services, were associated with 
greater persistence, intensity, and progress than the no-service baseline 
condition. On the other hand, the most extensive services, as 
presented by Profiles 7 through 10, tended not to produce superior 
outcomes compared with the no-service condition. It should be 
emphasized that these trends, while discernible in overall out- 
line, are not highly consistent at the level of specific profiles. 
That is. not all "intermediate-level" profiles show positive relation- 
ships with any given academic outcome measure; furthermore the sets 
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of profiles having such relationships vary considerably from one outcome 
measure to another. A stellar lack of consistency at the level of 

specific variables can be seen in the negative relationships between 

X 

the "most extensive" service profiles and the outcome measures. There 
la no clear evidence that one particular combination of academic 
services (e.g., tutoring and counseling) was superior to another 
combination. 

Nevertheless, the overall tendency for intermediate levels of services 
to be superior to either no special services or extensive services 
appears real, and demands interpretation^. One possible explanation is 
that the most extensive services were targeted toward students who had 
the most serious academic deficiencies at the start of their post- 
secondary careers (and, Indeed, some evidence to this effect was found 
In the base-year study), and that the services, though more intensive 
than i nose received by other students, were still not adequate to 
overcome the students* Initial deficiencies. By contrast, it may be con- 
jectured, the Intermediate- level services were more widely distributed, 
(an seems substantiated by the base-year data) and initial academic status 
was not such an important factor In determining that distribution. 
Thus, according to this rationale » students receiving intermediate levels 
of services had substantially less deficit In entry skills to overcome, 
and the services were able to move students academically In a positve 
direction. 
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It la difficult to Interpret the fact that the "most extensive services' 1 
profiles were positively associated with several acadeaic outoae 
aeasures in the students' freshnan year (as discussed in the earlier 
Phase II report), but not in the follow-up survey reported here. 
Possibly the students who received heavy concentration of services in 
their freshaan year received such leas intensive services in subsequent 
years , and over a 3-year period the beneficial effects of the freshaan- 
year services eroded. Unfortunately, the lack of detailed data on 
services provided to students after their freshaan year aakes it 
leprae t leal to verify the premise of rapidly diminishing services. 

As In the base year, the only relationships shown between acadeaic 
services profiles and students* grades (GPA) are negative in direction. 
The explanation offered for this phenoaenon in the Phase II report is 
probably still the best available: that the special services provided 
to students, though s one times helpful In keeping the students enrolled 
and taking courses, were not potent enough with respect to the quality 
of the students* work, to offset the generally weak entry skills which 
characterize SSDS-ellglble students. 

Unlike the acadeaic services profiles, the Non-Academic Services 
indicator showed a consistent and clearcut positive relatlonslp with 
the academic outcome measures. On the average, students who received 
©ore intensive Non-Academic Services (orientation, cultural services, 
assessment, referrals), shoved greater persistence, attempted and 
completed more course units, and received higher grades. Such «a finding 
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is all the more remarkable in light of the relatively short period of 
exposure received by students participating in such services (a combined 
total of about 6 hours). While a selection factor could explain the 
results (i.e., better students selected to receive sucb services), 
there is no evidence to support such an explanation; nor does it seem 
logically probable. The alternative, and seemingly more reasonable 
explanation is that the non-academic services gave students the kinds 
of support they needed, at crucial points in their post secondary 
endeavors, not only to persevere In their work, but also complete 
more courses and to make better grades. Many of the kinds of students 
who qualify for SSDS services enter college uncertain about what will 
be expected of them, and about what kinds of help and resources they 
can expect of their institutions and special services projects. They 
often perceive themselves as being social *^d ac*4~-ic isolates from 
the rest tfae institution, and believe that the cards are stacked 
against them. The kinds of assistance aggregated here under the term 
"Hon- Academic Services" may help to alleviate many of the students 9 
anxieties and uncertainties, convince the students that they have 
important sources of academic and social support within the institutions, 
and thereby free the students to concentrate on academic matters Instead 
of on self-protective measures* 

Project and Institutional Characteristics 

Very few consistent or lnterpretable relationships were found between 
any of the institutional or project characteristics on which data were 
collected, and the transcript-based outcome measure. Students in 
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projects with higher per-atudent budgets tended to atteapt more course 
units and to achieve better grades, but did not on the average, stay 
enrolled as long. SSDS-eligible students in institutions with larger 
enrollments showed greater persistence and attempted sore course units, / 
but completed fewer course units. The most consistent result was that/ 
students in 2-year Institutions showed less persistence, and attempted 
and completed fewer course units, than those in public 4-year institutions. 
This finding is not surprising, as one would expect students who / 
intended to complete more years of schooling to enroll in 4-year 
institutions. 
3. Students' Financial Background and Resources 

As in the base-year study, the follow-up data show that variables 
related to the students' financial status had some of the strongest 
and more consistent relationships with the outcome measures. Students 
from families with larger Incomes persisted longer, attempted and 
completed more course units, and achieved better grades. It can 
probably be assumed that the family-Income variable is serving as a 
proxy for the students* general socioeconomic backgrounds, and the 
positive relationship between socioeconomic status and academic success 
is well established. 

More important from a policy viewpoint is the fact that the variable 
' "Incentives" is also strongly and positively related to all four 
outcome measures. This variable, as discussed earlier in the chapter, 
la the sum (in dollars) of the grants and any tuition or fee waivers 
the student received while enrolled in a postsecondary institution. 
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Although SSDS projects do not provide funding assistance or directly 
arrange such assistance for students* aome of the counseling and 
referral services nay be directed toward helping students locate and 
apply for financial aid of various kinds. Certainly the study findings 
suggest that any help the projects can give In this direction way 
substantially benefit the students 9 academic success. Before this 
Interpretation can be fully accepted, however, further research is 
needed to be certain that the positive relationships reported here are 
not simply an artifact of selection effects, i.e- . the more capable 
students may have received sore financial assistance fro© the 
institutions because they had already demonstrated stronger academic 
potential. 

Other Student Characteristics 

The only other personal characteristic of students that showed 
substantial relationships with the outcome measures was their race or 
ethnicity. Identification with a minority group other than Black was 
hhhoc la ted with poorer status on all four outcome measures compared 
with Whites. (It should be noted that the preponderance of students 
in the Non-Black Minority category were of Hispanic origins.) Blacks, 
on the average, did not differ significantly from Whites on either 
Persistence or Progress. While the Blacks had lower grade point aver- 
ages than Whites* they attempted more course units. 

v. 
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CHAPTER 5. RELATIONSHIPS AfONG FRESHMAN-YEAR SERVICES, 
POST-FRESHMAN SERVICES AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 

In Chapter 4, the only data used on SSDS and SSDS-like services received 

« 

by students were those recorded by project personnel in the students 9 
freshman year, 1979-80. These data were analyzed in relation to outcome 

m 

measures collected in 1982-83, to determine the longer-term impact of 

V 

project services* Although some information had been collected from students 
in 1982-81 regarding the kinds and levels of special services they had re- 
ceived subsequent to the freshman year, there were apparent deficiencies 
in the \quaLity and completeness of this information. It was felt that if 
the post- freshman service data were used in the impact analyses reported 
in Chapter 4, those deficiencies might weaken rather than strengthen the 
validity and interpretability of the findings. 

What are the deficiencies of the student-reported data on post-freshman 

9 

services? First, the response data represent students 1 subjective recall of 
events occurring over s 3-year period, and such recall can be quite inaccurate « 
Second, the response categories were quite broad: "never used", "used some- 
times", and "used a lot"; by contrast, Uie earlier data on services received 
in 1979-80 were systematically recorded as the services were provided, in 
terms of specific types of services, amount of time involved, etc Third, 
any analyses examining the post- freshman service data in relation to the 
1982-1983 transcript (outcome) data would considerably constrict sample size, 
since such analyses are 11 .1 ted to students for whom both a transcript and 
fi 1982-8 J follow-up survey are available* An even more severe constriction 
occurs if one wishes to combine data on botlf freshman and post-freshman 
services with the 1982-83 outcome measures. As seen later in this chapter. 
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the sample size diminishes from 2676 for the impact .analyses reported in 
Chapter 4 using only freshman service data, to under 14(H) for analyses 
utilizing both freshman and post- freshman service data. 

K 

m ! 

Despite these very real problems, however. It seemed desirable for several / 
reasons , to conduct additional impact analyses using the post-f reshman 
service data* First, it la important to determine whether the relation- 
ships reported 1q Chapter 4 between freshman-year services and the 1982-83 
outcome measures hold up when the post- freshman service Information is 
taken into account. Second. It is of Interest to ascertain whether the 
post-freshman services show the same general patterns of relationship with 
(Impact on) the student outcomes as the freshman-year services . Third, 
while the data do not permit accurate determination of the relative impacts 
of freshman and post- freshman services on the student outcomes, some ten- 
tative comparison of these impacts would be useful. 

Table 5-1 presents data relevant to these three issues. The table summarises 

results of a linear regression analysis using both the freshman-year and 

♦ 

post-freshman service data to predict the four transcript-based outcome 

$ 

M 

measures. For each combination of predictor variable and outcome measure 
where a significant relationship was found, the table shows the calculated 
regression coefficient and the percentage of outcome variance explained by 
the predictor. 1 

Addresring first the issue of statistical controls for differences in the 
level of post-freshman special services received by the sample students, 
it can be seen by comparing Table 5-1 with Tables h-2 through 4-4 1 that such 
controls do not greatly change the relationships between freshman-year 
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Tool* 5-1. Linear Regression Using Freshasn-Year and Post-Freshaan Serviced to Predict 
Intensity, Progress, Persistence, and Performance 
(N-1380) 



V Alt 1 fUJi^T. 


INTENSITY 


PROGRESS 


PERSISTENCE 


PERFORMANCE 


Percentage 
Regression Variance 
Coefficient Explained 


Percentage 
Regression Variance 
Coefficient Explained 


Percentage 
Regression Variance 
. Coefficient Explained 


Percentage 
Regression variance 
Coefficient Explained 


Baseline Guild It Inn/ Intercept (No Services) 
Profile 1 

Freshe«,^esr Fro "J* 3 
Serviced ' ra ' U « * 
(1979-00) Profile 6 
Profile 7 

Kaa-AcedeaU Services 


86.77 

21.82 0,7 
o.m 1.1 


84.69 

16.01 0.2 
21.38 0.7 

0.75 1.0 


10.84 

0.94 0,2 
0.04 0.4 


28.00 ' 

-1.60 0.5 
3.18 0.3 

-2.50 0.5 


0«n f 1. Tutoring Help 
Instruction In 
Reading Skills 
Instruction in 
•lath Skills 
Instruction In 
Pv»t-r're»hH*n Study Skills 
Services English as a 

Second Language 
Instruction |n 
Native Language 
Orientation 
Employment Help 
Pie Id Trips 


-6.80 0.5 

-6.05 0.2 

-8-65 0.2 

9.11 1.4 
9.26 0.9 


"9.74 i.Q 

~6.79 0.2 

-8.61 0.3 

9.14 l.S 
9.44 1.0 


0.64 0.8 
-i.li 1.3 

4) 7 ft n u 

0.59 O.tf 
0.65 0.6 

R 2 - 0.47 


-1.75 1.1 ' 
-1.05 0.2 
0.80 0.5 




R 2 * 0.54 


K 2 - 0.62 


K 2 - 0.05 
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services and student outcomes. When post~f reshman service data are entered 
into the regress ion\long with freshman-year data, there is still a tendency 
for Participation Profiles representing moderate levels of freshman-year 
academic services to be associated with higher student outcomes, although 
this is true for only certain combinations of profiles and outcome measures* 
Also, as in the Chapter 4 analyses , there is some tendency forvfrofile 7 
(representing more Intensive services) to be associated with lower student 
outcomes, at least with regajtl to grades achieved. Finally v there continues 
to be a positive association between Non-Academic Services and most at the * • 
outcome measures. All of these relationships are spotty, but follow the 
same overall pattern as that found when post- freshman service data were not 
taken into account. 

The second issue raised earlier in this chapter Is whether the post-freshman 
services show relationships with the outcome measures that are similar -to 
those between the freshman-year services and those outcomes. With respect 
to the academically oriented services, the answer appears* to be no. Several 
ot the Participation Profiles had positive association with at least some 
of the outcome measures, whereas most of the post-freshman academic services 
show negative association with the outcomes; these include Basic Reading, 
tin^llsh as a second language, Basic Math, and Study Skills. It is Important 
to keep In mind that the variables used to characterize freshman-year 
academic services are defined quite differently from those for the post- 
freshman services; nevertheless, it is surprising chat there should have 
been an apparent reversal in the direction of the Impact of those services, 
between the freshman year and subsequent years. The resu! s must be inter- 
preted with considetable caution, given the uncertainty about the quality 
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of the student-provided data on post- freshman services » but one may con- 
jecture that after the students 9 freshman year, project services might 
most productively be focussed on non-academic services* This conjecture is 
reinforced by the fairly consistent positive relationships shown in Table 5-1 
between two such services — Employment Help and Field Trips — and the outcome 
measures. A similar relationship was noted earlier between the freshman-year 
Non-Academic Services variable and student outcomes. 

The third issue of interest here concerns the relative strength of the 
impact of freshman-year services and the post-freshman services on student 
outcomes. Table 5*1 Indicates that, collectively, the variables representing 
post-freshman services accounted for more of the variance in the longer-term 
outcome measures than did those representing services provided in the freshman 
year. As noted earlier in this chapter, however, the post-freshman academi- 
cally oriented services (e.g. , Instruction in Math Skills, Instruction in 
Study Skills) had largely negative association with the outcome measures. 
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APPENDIX 
STUDENT FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
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INFORMATION SHEET 



Into tie update our records by printing your cwwf. maBnQ address end telephone nu.ite 

M Ofc I «^ - • ~ 



NwntMN •nd ttioet, Inctiidbig epoi tuieut number, or rural route 



City, tmm # or post office; state; end BP code 



i i i i i i i » i i i 



Also, please print tho nsme and address of the postsecondary school I c o Bsge or university) that 
you are now attend ta g or (if not currently enroled), that you last a t te nded . 



Name of school 



City or town, state 
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to the i c ho ol you 
tc hoo fl the sa 



school you ottondod 



(or the test school you ottondod, if you ere not currently in 
In the Fsl of 1979? 



Yet, H Is/was the 
No, It is/ was o dtftarent 



(Check only one box) 

n 
□ 



For each of the time p 
type of school you wo 


srloos belo 
n sttentSn 

• 


w. bvficete v 
8 


v not not you were etten 

IVismm 1^*9 MM f lit 1 

DuHny this time* 1 % 


csng school, 

sech tens pe 
vos attenostj 


ond If so, whet 

iswwf 

l e: 

sr ^* 






Vocation 1 


node* 












1 Of 






li 


»M not 


othsr 




Four-year 


Graduate 


St 




career tra 


Mng Two-year 


cosoge/ 


or piofoBikme 


m 


IT school 


schoa 


1 €00000 


university 


■ «i« ■■ fit 

scnooi 


Winter 1980 


□ 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Spring 1980 


n 


n 


□ 


[j 


□ 


Summer 1980 


[] 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Fa* 1980 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


Winter 1981 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


Spring 1981 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


Summer 1981 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


n 


Fsi 1981 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Winter 1982 


□ 


n 


[ i 


n 


n 


Spring 1982 


n 


□ 


n 


n 


n 


Summer 1982 


r i 


r i 


( ) 


f ] 


n 


FaB 1982 


1 1 


( i 

1 1 


1 1 


I ! 


r i 

1 ] 
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2< listed balow are aairerel reasons why soma studants dscide to tssva school* Plooso wvtew the fcrt 



Hm Mew Um mmM you Mt school. (ANSWER ONLY F YOU AW NOT NOW ATTENOWO 

rn 

SCHOOL.) In the box by the reason that is most important, put the ^umber I I . in the box by the 

0, 



•newer that Is second most important, put the number I . I '• etc. Do this for as many 
apply to you. 

□ 

I dMri't have enough money 1 . 1 

I had poor grades (e.g.. feSng several courses) □ 

^«,« c □ 

I got a Job □ 

□ 



I had famay problems (e.g.. Mness in famSy. mother/father n ee d ed my I I 
financial help) I 1 

n 

I got married 1- J 

□ 

n 

My courses wore too difficult . I I 

n 

My courses wet* not releva nt to the work I wanted to do 1- -1 

n 

My parents wanted me to quft I I 

I was eipeted or suspended I I 

n 

Other (specify): I 1 
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3. For each of the dm* periods below. Indicate whether you were a fuf-tbne or pop-time student. 





(Check ot 


mi box for eocH tfr 1 

\ 


ie period) 






PttfT"" til?MJ 


I wee 

fl^^tt IHTlKflflinD 
ffftp* oa^iwoaeaieoap 




student 


student 


eny school 




n 




□ 


Winter 1980 


n 


n 


□ 




. . □ 


□ 


n. 




n 


□ 


□ 


Fat 1980 


n 


□ 


n 




. . n 


n 


□ 


Spring 1981 


. n 


n 


n 




n 


□ 


□ 


Fat 1*81 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Winter 1982 


n 


□ 


□ 




n 


□ 


□ 


Summer 1982 


□ 


□ 


\ □ 


Fofi 1982 


n 


n 


n 



i 
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4. Umd below are a number of student services end programs that many c o ttages end universities provide for" their students. For 
each service or program, please check the one boa that best deectflsee your most recent experience with it since the Spring of 
1980. N you are not presently ettentfing school, complete this question in terms of the last school you attended* 

Since the Spring of 1980: If you used this service, who funded it? 

I have never (used I used 

used this service service Federal Other Don't 

service sometimes a lot { government sources know 

Tutoring by faculty, teaching assistants, 

other students (not including informal help < 

from friends or study group) [ j ["] [.".] [] (J □ 

Counseling on personal, financial, a ca d e mic, 

or other types of p rob l em s i ) i I 1 1 n n □ 

Basic skflfo or remedial instruction in 

reading or writing I : ! i i. i i.i [J □ 

Engfish as a second language 

IESLI instruction ! i i \ I i M [1 □ 

Sasfc: skids or remedial instruction 

in mathematics i S H [. ] □ □ 



Special services for physicaSy 
handicapped students ( readers. 

transportation, etc. I I : M 
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Help in developing good study sk&s, 

test taking skiBs i ; I ; 11 f ! □ □ 

General orientation to campcs Bfe, 

career choices, minority cultures, health i 1 

Assistance in finding a job ; 1 \) {„] Q 

Organized field tops to off campus 

events (plays, concerts, museums, etc J i .J 



n 



Academic or counsefeng assistance 

in my native language (other than Engfisti) I ' i ! i ! ( ] f J 



i 



5. 1 &me Bst of services and programs that was m the preceding question is repeated below. 
This time, please rate how helpful each service or program was the last time you ustfd it. 
Item ~<ber, we are only interested in services you have received after the 1979-80 academic 
year M f you are not currently attending school, answer this question in terms of the last school 
year after 1979 80 that you attended.) 



(Check one box on each Kne) 

Never I used this 

used service/ program and it was: 

i 

Not Somewhat Very 

helpful helpful helpful 

Tutoring by faculty, teaching 
assistants, other students (not bv 
ciuding informal help from friends or 

study groups! F 'l ll M LJ 

Cotmsefing on personal, financial, 

academic, or other types of problems t i i I i .1 f ] 

Basic skffis or r e m e cfi al instruction 

in reacfing or writing I I M ( I LJ 



English as a second language 

(ESt) instruction I. i t J l J 1 .] 

Basic skiNs or remedial instruction 

in mathematics M II f 1 !. ! 

Help in developing good study sfctts, 

test taking skffls ! i [ 1 ; ] 1 1 

General orientation to campus life, 

career choices, minority cultures, 1 i 1 ' i ; ( j 

health 

Assistance in finding a job » i I 

Organized field trips to off 
campus events (plays, concerts, 

museums, etc.) , . 



Special services for physically 
handicapped students i readers, 
transportation, ate.) 



Academic or cotmsefing assistance 
in my native language (other than 
English) 
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How far would you Ske to get in school, and how far do you expect to get In the next five to six years? 

(Check only one box in each column) 

Would ttke to get Expect to get 

Complete two-year degree (for 
example. A.A. degree, non-academic 

degree, certificate, etc } II LJ 

Finish college (4- or 5-year degree, 

teaching credential) ' 1 ' 

Master's degree or equivalent t 1 ^ 

Ph.D. cr Ed.D ^ J ^ 

Professional school degree (law or 

medical degree, for example) L I U 

Undecided f -1 ^1 

No further schooBng ^ ' ^ 
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7. Ar* you currently working? 



(Check only one box) 



no n 

Yes, full time (32 hours a week or more) i 1 

Yes, part-time (less then 32 hours a week) i ] 



H you checked yes (either fuB-time or part-time) read the fist below carefuBy and check the one box 
that best describes the kind of work you now do. 



(Check only one box) 



Office worker (bank-teSer, bookkeeper, secretary* 

ticket agent) D 

Homemaker (fufl-time) T 1 

Manager or ad minist rator (in business, 

education, or government) [ J 

Protective services (poSce, fire, mffitary ) Tl 

Sales (sales clerk, real estate, advertising, 

or insurance agent) ( J 

Technical or skffled crafts (automob&e mechanics 
carpenter, computer programmer, draftsman, electrician, 

mecfical or dental technician, practical nurse) [ 1 

Other (specify): _ _ [ .1 



H you are currently working, about how much does your employer pay you? (Skip this question if you 
are not working.) 



Hourly Pay Rate (Check only one box) 

Less than $4.00 hourly t I 

$4 OO $5.99 hourly j 1 

$6 00 $7 99 hourly I 

$8 00 $9.99 hourly 1 I 

$10 00 $11 99 hourly 

More than $ 1 1 .99 hourly 
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8. Below is a 1st of cfifferent types of wort foftowed by several examples of jobs that fit into each type. 
Read the whole Set cerefuOy and then check the one box that best describes the kind of work you pten 
to do five yews from now. Please indicate your first choice only. 



(Check only one box) 

Office woifcer (bank tefler, bookkeeper, 

secretary, ticket agent) I I 

Homemaker (fufl time) ^ 

Manager or administrator (in business, education 

or government) ' ' 

Professional (accountant, architect, actor, doctor, 
engineer, lawyer, registered nurse, social 

worker, scientist) : '-J 

Protective services (pofice, fire, career mStary) ' ' 

Sates (sates dark, real estate, advertising, 

or insurance agent) ' ' 

Teacher (elementary, secondary, or coRegd-level) II 

Technical or skWed crafts (automobto mechanic, 

carpenter, computer programmer, draftsman, electrician, , 
medical or dental technician, practical nurse) 1 ' 

Totally undecided: no Idea at aft of what type of 

work I wifl do 1 ' 

Other (specify): ' ' 
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9. Some schools, inducing the one you attended in the 1979-80 school year, have protects offering 
special services (tutoring* eoimseSng, referrals, etc.) to some students. How many years In total (fid 
you participate in such e project and receive such services? 



I was never in such a project. 



I was in sur* a project for 



One year 

Two years 

Three or mora years. 



n 
□ 
□ 
r i 



If you checked the top box (never In q project), then you have completed this item* If you said you were 
in a project for some period, please Indicate how helpful the services have hem to you in each of the 
areas Bated below 



(Check one box on each fine.) 



Improving your oversS 
academic performance 

Improving your employment 
opportunities 

Helping you solve campus 
problems 

Helping you solve personal 
problems... 

Improving your social 
interactions 



Not at 
aO helpful 

n 



n 



□ 
i i 

i ! 



Somewhat 
helpful 

r; 



Very 
helpful 

□ 

n 

□ 

l i 
I ) 



Note: 

If you we not now emoted in school, you have completed this questionnaire, and need not answer the re- 
mailing questions. If you are now in school, please answer the questions beiow, which are designed to 
help us foam about how you pay the expenses for your post secondary education. Some of the questions 
ask about the "current school term." "School term" refers to the time period, usuafiy 2 to 4 months in 
length, during which the school provides instruction to students. Most schools use either a semester 
system (with two semester terms during the regular school year! or a quarter system (with three quarter- 
terms during the regular school year). The term "current" refers to the school term during which you have 
been asked to complete this questionnaire. 
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10. Have you used my personal savings to hetp pay your educational expenses during the current school 
term? 

(Check only 
one box) 



No. 
Yes. 



n 
□ 



Specify total savings 
used 



1 1 . Did you receive any type of educational loan 
some other source, to he|p pay for your 
loan or loans, please check die "yes" 
received for the terms. 



from a bank, the state, the federal government, or from 
during the current school term? If you received a 
bekm and record the total amount of aS loans 



No 
Yes 



(Check only 
box) 

□ 
□ 



1$. 



Specify total amount 
of loans 



12. indicate below whether or not you received a Federal Guaranteed Student Loan or a National Direct 
Student Loan during the current school term. 

(Check one box for 
each type of loan.) 

Yes No 

n f i 

Federal Guaranteed Student Loan «~> l - J 

National Direct Student Loan f! [J 



13. Did you receive any type of grant or scholarship to help you pay for your schooBng during the current 
school term? H you received a grant(s) or a scholarship^), please che** the "yes" category below 
and record the total amount for a* grants or scholarships received for the term. 

(Check only 
one box) 



No 1 1 

Yes H . J 

Specify total amount of 
grants/scholarships 
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14. Indicate below whether or not you received a PeB Grant (Baste Educational Opport u n i ty Grant) or a 
Supplements) Educational Opportunity Grant during the current school term. 



ERIC 



(Check one box for 
each type of loan) 

, Yes No 

Pal Oram (Basic Edu ca ti onal Opportunity Grant) □ f 'l 

Su jui awiiB HM l Edu cat io n al Opportunity Grant N □ 



15. Did you receive any fin an cial assistance during the current school term from your parents or relatives 
to ha|p pay the aspanaat of your post secondary education (for example, for housing, tuition, books, 

>>? 



(Check only 
one box) 

No I I 

Yes, and the amount for the tarn was: 

$1*9* for term M 

$100 $199 for term I I 

$200 $399 for term I I 

$400 $699 for term i ' 

$600 $799 for tana i 1 

$800 • $999 1or term I I 

More than $1000 for term 1 1 



16 Do you participate in a work-study program at your school during the current school term? 



(Check only 
one box) 



No 
Yes 
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